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PREFACE. 



Little need be said here that is not told more- 
fully in the book itself. That the volume is not 
larger is not owing to the lack of materials, but 
in great part to my conviction that the character 
of Eitter can be made quite as distinct drawn on 
this as on a larger scale. Should the work meet 
with the favour which the nature of the theme 
far more than the execution of the task is cal- 
culated to win, I purpose to follow it within a 
year or two with a volume of letters from the 
pen of my late teacher, descriptive of his numer- 
ous journeys, and illustrative of his life while 
Professor in Berlin. It would be unjust to 
dismiss this book without acknowledging my 
obligations to many German friends referred to 
specifically in the footnotes, but more especially 
to the volume prepared by Eitter's brother-in- 
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law, Dr Kramer, the able and learned Director of 
the Orphan-house at Halle. No one who is not 
familiar with the faithful manner in which 
Kranier has collected materials, can appreciate 
adequately the great help which 1 have derived 
from this source. 

If, in the arrangement and exposition of these 
materials, I have attained to any degree of suc- 
cess, it is nearly all the merit that I dare claim. 
That the preparation of the book has been a 
delightful task the reader will readily suspect, 
but he cannot enter into an enjoyment of those 
friendships in Germany which have made the 
past two years so sweet both in the passing and 
in the recollection. 

W. L. GAGK 

London, Sept, 3, 1866. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHILD AT QUEDLTNBURG. 

hitter's PARENTS — HIS YEARS OF CHILDHOOD — THE 
REMOVAL TO SCHNEPFENTHAL. 

Carl Eitter was born at Quedlinburg,* near Magde- 
burg, 7th August 1779. The house in which he first 
saw the light still stands, a neat, simple dwelling, 
which seems to have been in the possession of the 
Eitter family for more than a century. His father 
was a physician, and, subsequently to the year 1772, 
he was appointed medical adviser to Anna Amalie, 
abbess of the Foundation of Quedlinburg, and sister of 
Frederick the Great. The ancestors of Dr Eitter were 
all of them men of good position, and a portion of them 
belonged to the learned professions. 

* Within the past year his fellow-townsfolk have erected a fine 
statue of the geographer — ^witness at once to his emiuence and their 
good sense and kindly feeling. 

A 
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No one ever came into close relations with Carl 
Ritter without noticing, if he were acquainted with the 
character of his father and his mother, how singularly 
blended were their qualities in the son, only heightened 
by the culture, the long life, and the providential dis- 
cipline which he enjoyed. It is therefore not irrele- 
vant, but absolutely necessary, in order to learn the 
character of the geographer, to glance at the disposition 
of those to whom he owed his being, though, as will be 
seen, no large portion of his training. 

The father of Carl Eitter had settled at Quedlinburg 
while yet a young man; but by virtue of his skill, 
abundant traces of which still exist, he had attained an 
extensive practice. The papers which he left behind at 
his death, the notes in his diaries, the digests of medical 
literature which he made, the fuU accounts of his own 
most difficult cases, yet remain to testify to his own skill. 
In every other respect, too, he was a man of great excel- 
lence. Gutsmuths, the distinguished educator, whose 
name will subsequently become familiar to the reader, 
has recorded the following tribute to Dr Eitter in a let- 
ter to one of his sons, on the occasion of his birthday : 

" It is a most difficult task for me to hold him up to 
you as an example, for I can never think of him with- 
out feeling like a desolate child standing before the 
portrait of a buried father. With aU his varied attain- 
ments he was no braggart ; indeed, from his manner, 
one would scarcely believe him to be a man of exten- 
sive knowledge, for he was modesty itself. He never 
spoke in a way to injure persons of high or low degree. 
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He understood the art of overlooking small faults and 
taking no note of them, while seeing them alL He was 
extremely sympathetic, and, ah ! how many times have 
T seen that painful, intent, straightforward look which 
was characteristic of him when he had to give a patient 
up, and tell him that there was no longer hope. He 
possessed forbearance and patience too in a remarkable 
degree, and this enabled him to bear up under attacks 
which excited the astonishment of all who knew him, 
since he was naturally of a hasty, choleric temperament. 
Modesty, the want of any stubbornness or obstinacy, 
sympathy with pain or distress, and a long-enduring 
patience, were qualities which signally marked his 
character. 

" The last years of his life were embittered by the 
persecutions of a medical pretender, who, by decoying 
the educated physicians of Quedlinburg and by extol- 
ling his own skill, had secured a good share of practice. 
This Dr Eitter did not envy him ; but when the shame- 
less charlatan began to be not merely insulting and in- 
decent in his attacks on men of established position, 
but to be dangerous to the wellbeing of the community, 
and to be sacrificing the life and health of scores, Dr 
Eitter most reluctantly, and prompted only by a sense 
of duty, made complaint of the perilous character of 
the methods employed by his unscrupulous rival. 
The man's attack became subsequently more vehement 
and foul than ever; he circulated papers filled with 
false accusations among aU the lower and looser people 
of the town, and, though they had no credence with 
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those who knew Dr Sitter at all, yet, as he did not 
deign to answer them, they found more acceptance 
than they onght. This so wrought npon his sensitive 
temperament that he was attacked with quick typhoid 
fever, and died in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
He left behind him a widow and six children, five sons 
and a daughter. The scene at his funeral bore ample 
witness to the honour in which he was held by aU who 
knew him, and silenced the malice of those who had 
traduced his good name» and indirectly brought him to 
a premature grave. As one of his admirers said of him, 
* He was a man whom princes prized, his feUow-physi- 
cians honoured, firiends loved, and enemies were forced 
to respect against their vnlL' " 

Carl Sitter's mother possessed, if possible, a more 
remarkable character than her excellent husband. 
Though entirely destitute of learning, and making not 
the slightest pretence to culture, she yet displayed 
qualities so eminent that a firiend of her second hus- 
band has commemorated her virtues and admirable 
traits in a special work* She was a truly remarkable 
personage. All who knew her prized and loved her, 
and the nearer they stood to her, the higher was their 
estimation of her worth. The sterling qualities of her 
nature expressed themselves in her face, and made her 
as lovely as she was good. Hardly any higher praise 
can be passed upon her than this, that she was all that 
one could wish a wife and a mother to be. Gutsmuths 

• * Hoogen, Einige Blumen nm den Aschenkrag.' See also * Schlict- 
gerolt's Necrolog.' for 1800. 
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has given a sketch of her, from which a few words can 
appropriately be selected. He says of her : " She was 
not what would be called learned in any sense of the 
word. She never received much school instruction, 
but she had a good mind, which was much improved 
by intercourse with the world. Her nature early in- 
clined her to religious meditations, and so she was well 
prepared for her premature death. Devotional writings 
of the better class were a necessity of life with her. 
Her moral character was without blemish ; in her efiforts 
to attain the highest qualities which should adorn a 
woman, she often displayed an anxiety which sought 
expression in tears. With this native sensitiveness of 
nature, she had an extremely delicate nervous system. 
I remember her being seized with violent attacks of 
cramp after merely listening to the gentlest strains of 
a piano. And yet with all this tenderness and sensi- 
bility, she had a man's power of endurance, which she 
eminently displayed on one notable occasion-— the death 
of her first husband, Dr Eitter, a noble man, whose 
worth the world never knew. When the attacks of the 
typhoid fever which carried him off had reached their 
height, I, who have generally no difl&culty in watching 
physical suffering, could not endure the sight, but re- 
mained with him to the last breatL" 

It was indeed a painful discipline to which the death 
of her beloved husband subjected her. But, deep as 
was her distress, she recognised in the event the hand 
of God, of whose inexhaustible love and inscrutable 
providence she was soon convinced in the clearest man- 
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ner. The way in which her needs and those of her 
six little children were met, almost directly after the 
loss of their father, strengthened her faith as no pre- 
vious event of her life had done. The fear that she 
was not thankful enough to God for His kindness to 
her, almost deprived her, as she once wrote to Guts- 
muths at Schnepfenthal, of courage. It must in can- 
dour be confessed that the type of her piety, in common 
with the most of her time, did not bear the impress of 
rigid doctrinal training ; and it was the custom to speak 
of her as a woman whose piety, though indisputable, 
was yet characterised by the rationalism of her age. 
Still this piety of hers had its roots in great principles 
of faith, which, though to a good extent disowned by 
her age, became fixed and matured in spite of herself^ 
and prepared her to endure what God*s providence 
had in store for her. And on looking over her letters, 
one may repeatedly find lines of poetry and quotations 
from well-known prose authors, which show conclu- 
sively that in her heart she cherished the greatest 
faith in God. Of all poets, Gellert was the one whom 
she most loved. Her favourite pieces, " My few days* 
trial fairly past," and *' My life's stream rushes by," in 
which she found the true expression of her inmost 
feelings, were her consolation on her deathbed. In 
all the severities of discipline which God laid upon 
her, in all the narrowed circumstances of her widowed 
life, she always had a heart full of thankfulness and 
contentment. This is often expressed in letters to 
Gutsmuths, the more touching from the very simpli- 
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city of her language. In her epistles there are no 
empty phrases and high-sounding words. In a letter 
written early in the year 1786 she says : " I have been 
learning anew that when we submit ourselves imreser- 
vedly to Providence, in our hardest trials we are able 
to see that God is leading us by a secret path to our 
best good." Towards the end of this year she lost first 
her mother and then her youngest child, an extremely 
interesting boy, and, next to Carl, her special favourite ; 
and, despite the suddenness and the severity of the 
stroke, she was able to write shortly after : " If any one 
had told me ten years ago that I should receive so much 
power to endure trial upon trial, I could not have be- 
lieved it ; but it is true, God can do for us indescribably 
more than we can ask or even think. My dear friend, if 
you at any time think of me, do not picture me to your- 
seK as the sad being you once saw me ; no, believe me, 
my faith in God, and the thought that I am one of those 
happy mothers who have added to the lists of the chil- 
dren in heaven, gives my soul real joy. From this I 
have derived comfort in my darkest hours. And what 
are grief and sorrow even at their worst ? They are no 
heavier load than that which Jesus bore." Thus it 
appears that gradually she came to attain perfect con- 
fidence in God. In the same letter from which the 
above words are quoted she says : " I have given myself 
entirely over into the hands of God," 

This entire consecration of her will to that of her 
heavenly Father could not fail to be accompanied by 
the strongest love to her fellow-men, and a desire to 
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serve them so far as she could in the comparatively 
narrow circle of her daily life. She watched over her 
children with the utmost care and tenderness : to them 
was devoted the larger part of her thoughts. Yet all 
the duties of her life were discharged with punctilious 
fidelity and cheerfulness. Even when her children 
were removed from her direct presence and care — ^the 
oldest to enter the Gymnasium of Bemburg, and two 
younger ones to be transferred to Schnepfenthal, and to 
come under the immediate direction of Salzmann — ^her 
motherly care never permitted her to lose sight of them. 
*' You know," she writes to Gutsmuths, "that my single 
wish in behalf of my children is, that they may become 
useful men and good Christians." Very attractive in 
their simplicity are the accounts which she gives of 
her little ones to this tried friend, and very touching the 
letters which she sent then to her little Carl, afterwards 
guarded by him as a sacred possession. Her children 
paid back her aflFection to the fullest degi*ee : to give 
pleasure to their mother was the most potent spur to 
prompt them to fulfil every duty. This tender relation 
existed between them and their mother till her death. 
Her marriage to Zerrener made a great change in her 
whole life. He was a widower, and the father of four 
little children: so Mrs Eitter assumed the charge 
of a numerous family, which was soon increased by 
new additions. The straitened circumstances to which 
she was obliged to conform herself, with this larger 
number of children expecting their daily bread and the 
supply of all their needs, were all made tolerable by 
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hep skill, her regular habits, her activity, her efficiency, 
her calmness, prudence, and excellent judgment. And, 
withal, she kept her own native spirit of liveliness un- 
changed, finding pleasure in those little everyday mat- 
ters from which, if one possesses the happy talent, so 
much satisfaction can be drawn, and which can, in a 
perfectly harmless way, yield so much amusement. 
Her husband, who was not only a clergyman, but an 
inspector of schools, a writer of educational works, and 
the editor of a family paper having an extensive circu- 
lation, found in her a most appreciative, faithful, and 
sympathetic companion. She accompanied him in his 
frequent journeys ; and in his natural inclination to 
melancholy, her lively temperament was of the greatest 
service. 

Her character never shone out in a fairer light than 
in her premature death. In the summer of 1799 she 
had a severe fit of sickness, which confined her to her 
bed for a long succession of days and weeks. On one 
of the last days of September she i?9Tote to her son Carl: 
" I hope, with God's good help, to be able to go to church 
again in a week from this time. We have then our har- 
vest thanksgiving. And although for myself I have 
not much to do with the gathering in of the com, yet 
I have many thanks to render to God for the restoration 
of what I prize most, my health. Ah, my dear Carl,, 
how much profit I have harvested for my soul during 
this long sickness ! The sick-bed is certainly a good 
school for us ; we learn to view things on another side 
from that which is turned towards us when we are 
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well.' To you, my dear son, I am not afraid to say 
that God has shown me much favour during these long 
days ; He has given me peace of mind, patience, and 
complete acquiescence in His will. And even if it had 
been appointed that I should not rise from my bed 
again, I believe that I should not have lost the sense 
of His grace so far as to murmur." She had to learn 
sooner than she expected how well-grounded was the 
conviction conveyed in that last line. For although 
she was completely restored then, and continued well 
long enough to enjoy the festivities of the Christmas 
Eve, yet on the very next night she was attacked with 
acute rheumatic fever. In spite of the best treatment 
and the most aflFectionate care, the disease made rapid 
progress, and she died on the first night of the new 
year. She had often very violent pain, but she govern- 
ed herself with a truly heroic spirit, and looked death 
peaceftdly in the face, even while her family and friends 
were choking with grief. The religious exercises of the 
day before, which she had most deeply enjoyed, now 
seemed to comfort and strengthen her in a manner 
which she little expected. Then it was that those 
hymns of Gellert, to which I have already alluded, 
were recalled with great delight. Strong as was her 
love of life, and firmly knit as were the bonds which 
bound her to this earth, the wish became aU-powerful 
with her to surrender herself absolutely to the will of 
God. In all earnestness she said to the members of her 
family, as they stood weeping around her bed, *'My 
children, do not call me back from God;" and when 
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her husband said, with tears, " Oh, if God would but 
hear our cries !" — she said, with yet more earnestness, 
" No, no ; you must not say that/' She retained her 
consciousness to the last, and happily her closing hours 
were free from pain. She died at the age of forty-seven 
years. 

The determination of character which Eitter received 
from his parents was rather inborn than commimicated. 
They were removed either from life or from his imme- 
diate presence before he had time to receive from them 
that direction which they would unquestionably have 
given to his life. It remained for two men, whose 
names will frequently appear in the following bio- 
graphy, to impart to him many excellent principles, 
and to give him impulses whose good effect he carried 
with him to the end. No life of Eitter would be com- 
plete without a sketch of Gutsmuths and Salzmann. 
The former of these was, so to speak, the elder brother, 
the other the second father of Eitter. 

Johann Gutsmuths, like Eitter, was a native of 
Quedlinburg, and his senior by twenty years. He dis- 
played at a very early age a great deal of mental force, 
which made a way for itseK in spite of the narrow cir- 
cumstances in which he received his earlier training. 
He was of a very practical nature, and was particularly 
fond of drawing, in which, had he enjoyed good advan- 
tages and been able to prosecute its practice, he would 
without question have attained to eminence. With 
this taste was joined an extraordinary love of nature ; 
and as the anxious care of his mother did not permit 
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him to gratify it as lie wished, and restrained him from 
freely wandering over the country in the neighbour- 
hood of his home, he found what compensation he could 
in climbing to the roof of the .house and gazing for 
hours at the fields and at the distant Hartz Mountains. 
His character was naturally merry and free. He en- 
dured the many limitations of his childhood with an 
uncomplaining spirit, and the tender love of his mother 
was an ample compensation for many things of which 
he was deprived. The pleasure which he took in learn- 
ing, the satisfaction which be experienced in the society 
of his teachers, and the comfort he took in the society 
of friends of his own age whose spirit was congenial 
with his own, made his life more and more enjoyable, 
despite the increase of the limitations which ensued 
after the death of his father. This event led him at 
once into active life, and at the early age of eighteen 
he became a private tutor in the family of Dr Bitter. 
He gave himself so assiduously to his vocation, and was 
so successful in it, that several families wished to secure 
his services in behalf of their own children. Two years 
subsequently he entered the University of Halle, in- 
tending to devote himself to theology ; but he did not 
lean so strongly to this department as to the natural 
sciences, to the art of teaching, and to the modem lan- 
guages. At the close of his academical course he 
devoted himself anew to his labours in Dr Eitter's 
family, and the strongest ties of affection and esteem 
knit him to its heads. Indeed, so unselfish and 
genuine was this regard, that after the father's sudden 
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death, and when the mother had frankly confessed to 
him her inability to continue his salary, he still re- 
mained and devoted himseK assiduously to the welfare 
of her sons. There was therefore no time in the life 
of Carl when he was not under the firm guidance of a 
man's hand. 

But soon he was to come under the direction of a 
mind and will even more disciplined stiU. In the 
spring of 1784 Salzmann purchased the estate then, as 
now, known as Schnepfenthal, in the neighbourhood of 
Gotha, and on the margin of the beautiful Thuringian 
Eorest. His purpose was to establish a school for 
boys, in which he might test the efl&cacy and practi- 
cability of his long-cherished and now fully-matured 
ideas on education. Firmly convinced that success 
must follow his efforts, and in a spirit of genuine faith, 
he did not yield to the great difl&culties of the under- 
taking, but erected a large building at Schnepfenthal, 
and secured several teachers before he had a single 
pupil, or before he was sure whence a single one would 
come. Nothing daunted, Salzmann determined to 
adopt a child under six years of age, and make a begin- 
ning. He looked over the ground as thoroughly as he 
could, seeking to find a lad of promise whom he could 
educate on the principles which were to lie at the foun- 
dation of his method. He accidentally heard of the 
death of Dr Eitter, and sent two friends to Quedlin- 
burg to make inquiries whether among the children 
there was not one who should be just such a lad as he 
was then looking for. The result was satisfactory, and 
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the proposition was made to the mother to surreuder 
her favourite child Carl to Salzmann, to be trained in 
the future entirely by him. It was not without the 
most severe inward struggle that she could bring her- 
self to take the step. She wrote to a Mr von Putt- 
kamer, a friend of Salzmann, who had interested him- 
self very much in the affair : " It is with the deepest 
emotion that I take up my pen to thank you for the 
fatherly interest which you have showed in behalf of 
my dear Carl. I wish it were in my power to express 
the feelings that my heart dictates ; but words are too 
weak to do so. God is the witness of my gratitude. 
Please excuse me that I have so long postponed the 
decision ; it was too sore a trial for my motherly heart, 
and I could not hastily come to any result. But Grod, 
who never tries us beyond what we are able to bear, 
showed HimseK in this matter, as He has done before 
with me, a God of love; He quieted my heart and 
strengthened my confidence in Him to such an extent, 
that my resolution was at last taken with less diffi- 
culty than I could have expected. I was the more as- 
sured from the fact that little Carl was much pleased 
with the prospect, and I cannot help thinking that 
the direction of the whole matter has been the work 
of God.'' 

In the beginning of June she made her preparations 
to bring her son to SchnepfenthaL Gutsmuths, the 
fedthfol teacher of her children, was to accompany her. 
The older brother, John, the senior of Carl by four 
years, was to go also. The clothing which was needed 
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for the children was in paxt provided by an old friend 
of Mrs Eitter, and the journey was made. A stay of 
several days in the family of Salzmann served to lay 
the foundation of a strong attachment. The first result 
of this was that Salzmann proposed to receive the 
older brother as well as CarL This was accepted with 
all the more readiness from the fact that Gutsmuths 
had been also invited to become a teacher at Schnep- 
fenthal, and had concluded to remain there, even at the 
cost of refusing an advantageous offer which had just 
been made him in another quarter. After her visit the 
mother writes to Mr von Puttkamer as follows: "I 
went with Mr Gutsmuths and my two sons last Tues- 
day to SchnepfenthaL We arrived safely on Thui's- 
day. I found in the Salzmann family such noble, true 
hearts, that I cannot thank God enough for being 
allowed to know them. We had the good fortune to 
make so favourable an impression on them, that they 
were not only willing to receive my little Cari, but 
also my older son, to make good men of them. In 
Gutsmuths Salzmann recognised a man of so much 
worth, that he proposed to him to remain and become 
a teacher there. You may imagine how much joy this 
all gives to my heart. It is a year to-morrow since 
God deprived me of my dear husband, and in this year 
He has really done for me more than I should have 
dared to ask. I must break off, for I am so moved 
that I fear it is not well for me. These sudden transi- 
tions and changes, now of sorrow and now of joy, take 
strong hold of me." 



CHAPTEE 11. 

THE PUPIL AT SCHNEPFENTHAL. 

ritter's education AT salzmann's institution — 

THE CHOICE OF A CAREER. 

Thus it was that Carl Eitter was brought to Schnep- 
fenthal, which was to become to him in every respect 
his second, indeed his real, home. He remained there 
till the end of his seventeenth year — ^in all, eleven years. 
Here it was that the native qualities of his mind and 
heart, together with the lessons which had already 
been implanted upon his character by his excellent 
parents, were to bear their first fruit, and to display a 
portion of that grace which was to characterise his 
whole future life. And indeed he preserved to the 
day of his death the most delightful recollections of 
the place where he spent the best years of his youth, 
and cherished so tender a memory of the men whom 
he had known there, that it became the source of the 
greatest blessing to him. A word of greeting which he 
received from a friend at Schnepfenthal, as he lay upon 
his deathbed, sent a thrill of joy to his heart. 
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And in truth it would have been difficult to find a 
place which would have been better adapted to fit him 
for the calling to which he was to devote himself than 
Schnepfenthal. Here his thoughtful and sensitive 
nature foimd its most quickening stimulus on every 
side. The beauty of the spot itself, aside from its 
quiet seclusion, must have made the deepest impression 
upon him. It is situated just upon the northern edge 
of the Thuringian Forest, on the gentle slope of a hill in 
front of which extends a fertile plain as far as the city 
of Gotha, six miles away, and with the Thuringian 
range just behind, here pierced with an opening 
. valley, in which lie meadows of the rarest beauty, 
while above are to be seen the mountains, here gentle 
and finished in outline, there rough and jagged. The 
charms of the place are so varied and so inexhaust- 
ible, that Salzmaun, the founder of Schnepfenthal, 
always declared that, though the place was hit upon 
without any special search, it was of all places the 
one most fitted for the site of such a school as that 
which he established* 

* If one were to ride from Gotha to the institution of Schnepfen- 
thal, and then return without foUowing the valley a mile further, 
and seeing the exquisite beauty of that glen which the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha has made even more beautifal by the tasteful gardens 
and chaste architecture of his favourite summer palace at Reiuhards- 
brunnen, he would have little conception of what Schnepfenthal is to 
those who have lived there. Having known that Ritter was always a 
great admirer of the beauty of that spot, I well remember that my 
sensations when I saw Schnepfenthal for the first time were those of 
disappointment ; but when I had repeatedly visited the place, had 
threaded its wood-paths, passed through its meadows, and seen the 
charms of Waltershausen, Reinhardsbrunnen, and Friedrichroda, the 

B 
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The principles which Salzmann laid down as a basis 
in founding Schnepfenthal are well known. They 
were those which Bonsseau had propounded with so 
much eloquence in his * Emile/ and which Badedow 
had introduced to the German nation at Dessau amid 
so much applause and enthusiasm. All human rela- 
tions were to be made happy, and all the misfortunes 
of society were to be tempered or removed through the 
agency of education. *' Confonnity to natural laws " 
and " enlightenment" were the watchwords of this new 
reform. Now, in all candour it must be confessed 
that much that was sought was attained and held as a 
durable possession ; yet, at the same time, there were 
deficiencies in the training there which were sure to 
be revealed sooner or later. For in Salzmann's view of 
moderation and enlightenment and conformity to natu- 
ral laws, there was the real though imknown surrender 
of all our deeper human necessities, and a limitation 
to that which is commanded by human reason, which, 
with all its power, is the least godlike side of our nature. 
Nothing had value unless it could stand the test of the 
reason, and the richest attributes of the human soul were 
treated as if of little account. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Salzmann was one of the most promi- 
nent representatives of the rationalistic tendency of his 
time, and that his school stood in immediate connec- 
tion with that movement, it must be confessed that in 

farthest of these but a short walk away, I could understand the enthu- 
siasm of Bitter and Salzmann, as well as of those good friends who 
still live there and love the spot 
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no other place were more powerful elements of positive 
good at work to compensate what was evil than at 
Schnepfenthal. The reason of this lay in the remark- 
able character of Salzmann. In him were united in a 
remarkable degree the qualities which are needed in the 
training of the young. Energy, steadfast adherence 
to principles which he believed to be true, hostility 
to all shams, imshaken fidelity and unwearied activity, 
>?vere the chief features which displayed themselves in 
tis whole life ; these were pervaded with an earnest 
desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, a sincere fear of 
God, and trust in His providence ; and with a regard 
for the character of Jesus, which, if it fell short of 
adoration, was not destitute of love and veneration, 
and a desire to follow His precepts and appropriate the 
beauty and excellence of His character. True, he, in 
common with the most of his contemporaries, knew 
not much of the reconciliation effected between God 
and man through Christ Jesus; the words Sin and 
Grace can scarcely be met in all his numerous religious 
writings ; the Scriptures were in their inner meaning 
a sealed book ; and the historical development of the 
Spirit of God in the church, and its influence in all 
human relations, including those of opening youth, 
had no meaning to him.* But great as are these gaps 

* It may be necessary to caution the reader against judging 
the position of men who were considered as inclining to or repre- 
senting the rationalistic tendencies of the past century by that of 
men who represent it now. The teachers of Schnepfenthal stand, so 
near as I could learn, upon the same theological ground as that held 
by Salzmann seventy years ago ; but they do not sympathise, so far 
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in his system, and perceptible as they must unavoid- 
ably become in the working of his system, they were 
in a measure filled up by the simple, abounding tjnie- 
heartedness of the man, the purity of his character, 
and the genuine kindliness which fell like light upon 
all who came within the circle of his activities. He 
stood among these like a father in the midst of his 
children, as a lofty example of practical wisdom and 
piety, from which the young hearts which were com- 
mitted to him might unconsciously gain strength and. 
self- discipline, entirely independently of the rules 
which he laid down and enforced for the guidance of 
his pupils. To this mudt be added, that he possessed, 
as few men do, the faculty of deaUng with children 
and winning their affection. The fortunate situation 
of his school, removed as it was from the temptations 
of a large town, proved to be a great advantage to his 
pupils ; while the beauty of the scenery around, and the 
impressions which are often left by mountain scenery, 

as I can judge, with that type of rationalism which is represented 
hj Schwartz at Grotha, Schenkel at Heidelberg, and Renan at Paris. 
Judging by the tests and standards of the present day, their position 
is nearer the orthodox than the rationalistic party, since they accept 
the miraculous power of Christ, and utterly repudiate the flippant 
blasphemy of that school which never loses an opportunity to insult 
the Christian faith. And if we turn back to the time of Salzmann, 
we must confess that while his position was taken openly with the 
party which placed implicit confidence in the capacity of educating 
the whole man up to such a point that honour, worth, and manhood 
would be the only things worth seeking, yet he was far from standing 
where the men do to-day who continued to uphold the Rousseau theory 
of education ; for with these there are vagaries and fancies with which 
Salzmann had nothing to do, and for which he is not at all accountable. 



J 
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did much to moderate the evil which would have been 
effected by a mere cultivation of the reason and the 
understanding. The goal which he held up as the end 
of his efforts as an educator, was to form healthy, rea- 
sonable, good, and happy men, to mould them so that 
they would find resources of pleasure in themselves, 
and be able to confer good upon their fellow-men. To 
the attainment of this goal the whole discipline of the 
institute was directed. So far as the training of the 
body was concerned, it was his object to use the 
powerful auxiliaries of simple food, warm clothing, 
regularity, the habit of working, exposure to aU kinds 
of weather, and the gymnastic exercises which he 
introduced into his school, so as to effectually steel his 
boys against all physical weakness, and give them 
sound constitutions. The mental training was directed 
first and foremost to awaken the power of observation, 
and to strengthen the power of the understanding. The 
main attention being directed to natural phenomena, 
and to what in the most direct use of the word is 
practical, the ancient languages and the classics of 
Greece and Eome were neglected. The modem lan- 
guages, on the other hand, were pressed into the fore- 
ground, and many matters which have immediate 
relation to our daily life received the most constant 
attention. The greatest care was bestowed upon the 
cultivation of a thoroughly excellent, pure, self-reliant, 
and industrious character. To attain this end the 
main impulse was given by Salzmann himself, whose 
care of the pupils was as watchful as it was tender. 
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He availed himself also of a nuinber of simple expe- 
dients, which may be found mentioned in his bio- 
graphy, as well as in the magazine which he published 
at SchnepfenthaL Those which, in other hands, might 
not have always been followed by the best results, yet 
were not only safe as administered by Salzmann, but 
eminently beneficial life, which must have been 
pleasant there under any circumstances, must have 
been made doubly so by all the arrangements which 
Salzmann planned for the entertainment of the youth 
committed to him: the simple but frequent festivals, the 
journeys of greater or less extent and duration, made 
in company with him or with some one of the teachers, 
and the various occupations which blended amusement 
with instruction. 

Such was the atmosphere which Carl Eitter began 
to breathe before he had completed his sixth year; 
and under its genial influences he was destined to 
remain a longer time than almost any other pupil of 
Schnepfenthal, with the exception of Salzmann's own 
children. During this whole round of years he was 
truly to Eitter, what he was called by all the children 
who entered the institution, a father. The care which 
was devoted to him by " Father Salzmann," he repaid 
with the utmost gratitude and affection: to be like 
him, to think like him, and to act like him, was the 
highest goal of his ambition. 

It was a circumstance of the utmost value to Eitter, 
that Gutsmuths, the faithful and affectionate family 
friend, removed to Schnepfenthal at the same time 
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with Mmself. As the system introduced into the 
school was such that each of the teachers had the 
special supervision of two or three pupils, to Guts- 
muths was assigned the charge of the two Eitters. 
His room adjoined theirs, and the care which he took 
of them was unceasing. The letters which he wrote 
from time to time to the mother, display the wannth 
of his affection and his fidelity to the lads. The latter 
soon felt themselves at home at Schnepfenthal, and 
they very soon gained the affection, not only of the 
teachers, but also of aU who were brought in contact 
vnth them. Gutsmuths*s first letter makes the follow- 
ing allusion to the children : " Our dear little folks are 
very well. Carl is, if possible, a trifle more merry and 
roguish than he used to be. I asked them both if they 
wanted to go back, but they answered most earnestly, 
No. 'I am perfectly satisfied with them,' said Salz- 
mann to me, *and they are in themselves the best 
recommendation which I could have of your faithful- 
ness as a teacher.' " In a later letter he gives some 
details respecting the character of little Carl: "He 
is very industrious, very good-natured, indeed almost 
too much so, making him almost phlegmatic. He is 
beginning to lose a part of that morbid sensibility 
which he had, and that tendency to weep. He is the 
same little cunning rogue that he was, and is always 
about me. I have been making a great effort to bring 
him out more, and make him a little less shy. He has 
to be up at six in the morning and to take a little 
Walk. This he does without the least complaining." 
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The tendency to shed tears Carl Bitter shared with his 
older brother John ; it was derived from their mother, 
whose nervous organisation, as I have previously re- 
marked, was of the most delicate character. The wise 
discipline which prevailed at Schnepfenthal dispelled 
it in the best of all ways — namely, by so far strengthen- 
ing the general constitution of the children, that they 
were no longer inclined to weep at the merest trifles. 
Carl was so subject to this infirmity during his first 
year at Schnepfenthal, that he was unable to meet the 
look of hardly any one without giving vent to tears. 

Towards the end of the year Carl was attacked by a 
sickness then largely prevalent among children, and 
which had in many cases proved fatal. To the excel- 
lent watching of Gutsmuths he seems to be largely 
indebted for his recovery, and before long the faith- 
ful tutor could speak encouragingly to the anxious 
mother. He was soon able to walk to the charming 
vale of Eeinhardsbrunnen and back in the same time 
which he required when weU. His sensibility and 
tendency to shed tears naturally increased during this 
sickness, but the open-air exercise which followed his 
convalescence rapidly enabled him to get the better of 
this weakness. Soon we find the genial Gutsmuths 
writing to the mother in this strain: "You will be 
surprised to learn that the little fellow is my secretary 
or copyist. At just five o'clock he comes to me and 
inquires if I have nothing for him to copy ; if I have 
he does it, if not he reads something, or I have some 
conversation with him." Many of Gutsmuths's letters 
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would hardly lead us to suspect that he is speaking of a 
lad only six years of age. Many of the epistles which 
he wrote at that period, although brief and childlike, are 
yet very good in substance and correct in form for a 
child of that age, and in them all there may be seen 
sure progress. By April of the same year Carl had 
gained so much in strength that he was able to accom- 
pany a party of the older pupils on an excursion with 
Gutsmuths to Frankfort and Mayence, and he then 
saw for the first time the city which was to be his 
home for so large a portion of his life, and which was 
to become the scene of so deep an interest to him. He 
acted in a very manly way throughout the whole of the 
journey, and won the entire applause of his teacher, 
who not long afterwards wrote to Mrs Eitter: "My 
rather rough treatment of the good little Carl, proceed- 
ing, as he knows it does, from my love to him, has 
wrought wonders in him. He seems now as if he 
were made of iron, his extreme sensibility has disap- 
peared, he laughs when he falls down, and has behaved 
throughout the whole journey in a manner which has 
won my heartiest approval. He has only given way 
to his tears a single time. To sum up all in a word, 
you have every reason to be proud of him." 

It is unnecessary to enter into aU the details regard- 
ing the progress of the little fellow, who under Guts- 
muths's wise direction gained in strength and vigour 
day by day. He was not yet remarkable for his intel- 
lectual qualities; he was bright, lively, active, and 
uncommonly dutiful and aflPectionate. He was a mere 
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child, but a very engaging one, the joy of all who 
knew him. His powers of physical endurance were 
soon remarkably developed: he took long marches with 
the older scholars ; and even when too young to skate, 
he could lie down on the ice, and lie for half an hour 
looking up at the sky. But I pass^ over the full re- 
ports of his progress contained in the letters of Guts- 
muths, and proceed at once to the first statements which 
have come to us of the awakening of his intellectual 
life, and the manifestation of those powers which were 
afterwards to be so remarkably developed. In July 
1787, Gutsmuths writes: "Carl is diligent, learns 
much more easily than his brother, is very faithful 
in his lessons, has excellent judgment for his years, 
is very sympathetic, lively, and — disorderly in his 
habits. He is not much of a hand at getting money, 
but I can't find it in my heart to blame him for it. 
He is too young, too innocent, too light as yet." Guts- 
muths did not yet understand the nature of the char- 
acter which he was describing. It was not his youth 
and his inexperience that made little Carl no proficient 
in the art of trading which was taught the lads of 
Schnepfenthal, the money used being little slips of 
paper; he never had that love of acquisition which 
is so marked in other men. Through his whole hfe 
money was to him but the means of enlarging the 
circle of his knowledge ; it never was prized for any 
lower object. 

In the letter last quoted, Gutsmuths says: "He 
makes excellent maps, better than those which the 
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largest boys prepare; but be writes badly, as you 
know." The praises increase with every letter. " Oh, 
if you were here," he writes at another time to the 
mother, "how great would be your delight in your 
dear boy I I can scarcely refrain from giving him a 
good hug every hour or two. He is a perfect model ; 
there is not a single point in which I am not satisfied 
with him. Obedience, industry, a lively spirit, energy, 
spirit, and kindness of heart, are his most striking 
characteristics. Oh, I only hope he will be what his 
father was I " Six months later, Gutsmuths writes 
again in a very playful manner; but through the 
sportive style, there shines out the light of a wise 
prophecy, uttered in jest, but destined to be fulfilled 
in earnest. "Tell Lottie," he says, "that Carl is 
making great strides towards becoming a professor of 
geography. It is a perfect delight to give him in- 
struction in this study." Still later, he writes (March 
1789) : " With little Carl everything goes on just the 
same as ever. The same dear, good, motherly soul, 
whom everybody loves. Whenever he comes into my 
room he comes up to me without speaking a word and 
gives me a good kiss, then says what he has to com- 
municate, and then marches instantly off. This toll or 
duty, as you may. choose to call it, has a great deal of 
meaning, and I would not miss it for anything. In his 
eyes you can see, just as of old, his energy and his 
lively, cheerful spirits. His industry is by no means 
without its reward, but assures him real progress. 
Geography remains his favourite study, and, as nearly 
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as I can judge, lie will one day accomplish something 
noteworthy in this department." Again, in a letter 
written in March 1791, he says : " Carl's decided pro- 
clivities are towards geography and drawing. He is 
really very capable, and can accomplish more than one 
boy in a hundred of his age. If he goes on as he has 
begun, he will certainly bring no disgrace to his family. 
With all this he has one of the kindest hearts in the 
worid. That gift, unfortunately, is not too often met. 
Head and heart are only too prone to have different 
interests, and to be enlisted against each other. Would 
you believe that already he reaches up to my shoulders ! 
He is, moreover, very strong and well built ; his flesh 
feels like iron." In a letter written in October 1793, 
when the little fellow was fourteen years old, Guts- 
muths says: "Carl is well, and as good as ever. I 
confess that his excellent deportment gives me great 
joy. I hardly ever saw a boy of finer parts or more 
estimable character. His understanding develops at 
an equal pace with all his other admirable qualities. 
I have had several conversations with him regarding 
his choice of a calling, but as yet he has not come to 
any decision. It seems to me that his inclination is 
very strong to study." 

In this year Carl was confirmed, and his brother left 
Schnepfenthal to enter as an apprentice upon his long 
and honourable career in connection with the book 
trade. The peculiar nature of his position at the 
school made the younger brother less fond to follow 
his own dictates than he would have been had his 
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parents been able to do for him all that it was in their 
heart but not in their power to do, and had he not 
been taken under such conditions as gave Salzmann 
the power of directing the entire course of his studies 
and pursuits. The letters written then are not quite 
full enough to aUow us to see the whole unfolding 
of events at that epoch. We get glimpses of the 
faithful Gutsmuths giving the best of counsel, not en- 
deavouring to persuade his pupil to take any specific 
course, but laying aU available ones open before him, 
showing their hazards, their difficulties, and their ad- 
vantages, but, above all, leaving him free. We see 
plainly that Eitter, while fascinated on some accounts 
by the occupation of a draughtsman, for which he had 
great natural ability and a decided taste, could not 
bring himself to surrender the prospect of a learned 
career. We discover Salzmann at first strongly leaning 
towards the project of Carl's becoming an engraver on 
copper and a draughtsman, and denying that he had 
in a high degree the qualities which were requisite for 
a student ; yet later, we find that he receded from a 
position which was so unjust to the talents of his 
pupil, and afterwards cordially gave his consent that 
Eitter should study. Yet all this is only faintly 
sketched in the letters of that time, for the period of 
indecision was also one of silence. Even after the 
choice was made, and Eitter had decided to become an 
educator, he could not settle at once into the studies 
and the untroubled mental state which he needed; for, 
while he was convinced that the task of training the 
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powers of the young is one of the noblest which man 
can assume, in his heart he cherished a love for his 
artistic pursuits which only yielded its ground in course 
of time. His parents (for his mother was now married 
again) leaned strongly to the student's life, and pro- 
mised him all the assistance in their power. At length 
the decision was fully made that Carl should prepare 
himself to be a teacher, and that, as a preliminary step, 
he must prosecute the study of theology. He had 
already, under the guidance of Lenz, an excelj^it 
teacher at Schnepfenthal, commenced the study of 
Latin. In April .1796, when Carl was nearly sixteen 
years old, his step-father wrote to him in the following 
afifectionate strain : " I bid you enter upon the study 
of theology and the art of teaching in God's name, and 
we wiU trust to Providence, who knows how true our 
intentions in this matter are, to provide us with those 
helps which may be needed to enable you to carry out 
your design. I am sure that your knowledge of geo- 
graphy, natural history, the modem languages, ^rawing, 
and gymnastics, will be of excellent service to you, 
even during your academical career." 

It was not long, however, before he was able to come 
to a decision which was not only final, but which so 
(Butirely commanded every desire of his heart that he 
no longer thought for a moment of resuming his use of 
the pencil or the graver. I need not enter into details 
farther than it is necessary to give, in order to show 
how entirely our lives depend upon the plan and pur- 
pose of God, even when we seem to be the most inde- 
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pendent of any power save our own choice. During 
the disturbed state of affairs in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
when an invasion of the French was constantly ex- 
pected, some of the leading families withdrew to Gotha 
and to other places for greater security. Accompanying 
one ^of these families was a certain Mr Erecelius, who 
often ran out from Gotha to Schnepfenthal to study the 
working of Salzmann's system there. He at once met 
Bitter, and, becomiQg deeply interested in him, the two 
were soon inseparable friends. Carl, speaking of the 
circumstance in a letter written at that period, says, 
" He became my second ego." At that time Mr Holl- 
weg, one of the most eminent, if not the most eminent 
banker in Frankfort, visited Gotha for the purpose of 
finding a secure retreat for his children. Through the 
intervention of Erecelius he met the young Eitter, and 
was apparently much pleased with him. Let me give 
the story in Carl's own words : " He talked some time 
with me and asked me to dine with him, enlarging 
much.upon Schnepfenthal, and drawing me out regard- 
ing my future course. I do not understand the art of 
concealment, and so I told him frankly all about my- 
self and what I proposed to do. It seems as if he 
enjoyed my society, and considered me adapted to the 
post of educator. He afterwards conversed with Salz- 
mann and Erecelius, friends who certainly have my 
good at heart. It would almost seem as if I might 
expect an appointment in his family. It now appears 
to turn uponrthe favour which I may find in the eyes 
of Mrs HoUweg. She desires to see me, and I am to 
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undertake a journey to Frankfort for this purpose. Oh, 
what a joy, what a delight it will be if I shall be able 
to send you a letter telling you of my success ! The 
thought gives me even now the greatest pleasure, that 
I may be able to announce to you that you are to be 
freed from one great burden, about which I have often 
felt very much troubled in my mind. The success of 
this plan would fulfil the most cherished desire of my 
heart — to see you free, my dearest parents, from the care 
of supporting me, and make me, what I have longed to 
be, able to support myself How gracious is God, and 
how wisely He has prepared the way for me from my 
birth up to the present time ! How kindly He has pro- 
vided for my education! How wonderfully He now 
seems to be preparing to make my future aU that I 
could in my inmost heart desire ! " 

On the 5th of July Eitter started for Frankfort. He 
was received in the most friendly manner by Mr Holl- 
weg, and remained his guest for eleven days. From a 
letter written to his friends at this time I quote the 
following lines : *' Mr Bethmann-Hollweg has con- 
versed with me several times, and on a variety of 
subjects, and always treated me in a very friendly 
way. Within the last two days he has asked me 
whether I had made up my mind to enter his family, 
and promised that in case I should do so he would 
provide liberally for me. He wished that I should go 
to HaUe, and be under the special charge of Professor 
Niemeyer ; and he desired that I should be there by 
Michaelmas, and should remain there three years. He 
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even went so far in his kindness as to oflfer to give me 
the money which I should need for travelling during 
the vacations. The Hollweg family is one of the most 
intelligent in Frankfort. You do not find there the 
ordinary kinds of city life ; there is not a trace of cere- 
monies and stiflf compliments. Everything goes on 
there with natural ease and grace. Their happiness 
does not lie in giving great dinners, balls, and the like ; 
but when they want to refresh themselves and spend a 
pleasant evening, they go out on foot to a little village, 
although they have four carriage-horses, partake of a 
very simple repast, and, after spending a very plea- 
sant evening, return, enjoying the freest conversation 
on the road. Mr Hollweg is a very intelligent and 
experienced man. He has often been in Italy, Spain, 
France, and Switzerland. His wife was a Bethmann,* 
and has travelled with her daughter in Italy and Swit- 
zerland. She is a great admirer of the art of painting, 
and is not an indifferent artist herself. She has a fine 
collection of copperplate engravings, which I can never 
satisfy myself with looking at. She has conversed 
several times with me in French and English. They 
have already a grown-up daughter and a son of three 
and a half years, whom they wish to intrust to me." 

Bitter had not, of course, the least hesitation about 
accepting the place which was ofiered to him in this 

* It may be remarked, for the benefit of those readers who have 
visited Frankfort, that this lady's brother, the business partner of Mr 
HoUweg, was the founder of that gallery of statuary whose Ariadne is 
now one of the greatest celebrities of the city. 

C 
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family, and thus there was set before him a definite 
goal which enabled him at once to regulate his life to 
the best advantage. At the suggestion of Sabmann he 
resolved to spend the next winter in Schnepfenthal, in 
order to fit himself the better for his studies at the 
university, and at the same] time to gain some practice 
in the art of managing children. In a letter written 
at that period he says : " Mr Sabanann has offered me 
the opportunity of training myself a little in the work 
which is to be the business of my life. I am going to 
attend his lectures on the natural sciences, help him to 
correct the exercise-books, &c. I am also going to be 
present at the lessons which Mrs Lenz " (Salzmann's 
daughter) "gives to the younger pupils. Sometimes I 
go to Mr Salzmann's room and listen while he talks 
with the little fellows about all sorts of subjects." At 
the close of the winter it seemed advisable that Eitter 
should remain another half-year longer in Schnepfen- 
thal — an arrangement which was very satisfactory to 
him, since, as he writes at the commencement of March 
to his step-father, " It is always best to go to the uni- 
versity after being thoroughly prepared, in order to 
derive the utmost advantage from study. The time 
which I shall spend here, the spring and summer, 
the finest in the year, is doubly agreeable, because, in 
the first place, I am able to enjoy the beauty of those 
seasons here better than anywhere else ; and, in the 
next place, because it will give me such fine facilities 
for prosecuting the study of botany and mineralogy, 
which are my favourite sciences. I can say to you in 
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truth, that some branches, for which I did not nse to 
have any relish, I have during the past winter learned 
to love ; and even the Greek language, which I used 
to really hate, has given me much pleasure since I 
could read Homer. But above all things I am in- 
terested in mathematics and natural philosophy, par- 
ticularly as we have good apparatus to perform the 
necessary experiments with." 

The occupations were interrupted in a most delight- 
ful and, at the same time, profitable way, by a journey 
of some length which he made with Gutsmuths and 
some of the pupils to Leipsig, Meissen, Dresden, the 
Eiesengebirge, Prague, Toplitz, Tinnwald, and Freiberg. 
His mind was opened to receive with avidity the vari- 
ous scenes which he met upon the route, and the 
descriptions which he gives of what he saw, in his 
letters to his parents, show the same power of pictur- 
esque narrative which his later works display in so 
remarkable a manner. In the middle of June he re- 
turned to Schnepfenthal. The travellers were received 
with a perfect ovation. Bitter says, in a letter written 
directly after: "Scarcely had the post-horn sounded 
at the foot of the hill when all Schnepfenthal, which 
had been for hours expecting us, flocked around us. 
We leaped from the carriage and gave ourselves up to 
the feelings which one experiences on returning to dear 
friends after an absence of considerable time. I can 
hardly tell you what an effort it will be for me to leave 
this place for the last time — and this although I long 
to go to Halle on account of its great educational 
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advantages ; for I have learned afresh on my journey 
how much lies before me to be accomplished before I 
attain what I see ought to be reached." 

Meanwhile he used the time which remained to him 
in Schnepfenthal to the best advantage. " I am now," 
he writes, " almost overwhelmed with labours. I have 
four boys under my special charge ; and besides the 
instruction which I give them, I have also several 
lessons during the day to give to other pupils. These 
I prepare with the greatest care, in order to be able to 
go on at the university as rapidly as possible." 

At last, however, the day arrived when it was ne- 
cessary for him to leave Schnepfenthal. It was the 4th 
of October 1796. He took his formal leave with a 
short address, in which he expressed his thanks to 
Salzmann, his honoured and beloved foster-father, and 
to the other teachers, in a simple and feeling manner, at 
the same time congratulating the other pupUs on their 
good fortune in being allowed to remain and enjoy the 
advantages of Schnepfenthal. In a letter written soon 
after to his brother John, he says : " I expressed my 
iihanks to the director and his whole family, as well as 
to the other teachers, in a simple address of my own, 
at the service in the chapel on the 3d of October. 
This was really the first hour of my life when I felt 
myself wholly overcome by excitement and emotion. 
I trembled in every limb — but not with uncertainty 
whether I should be able to proceed : I had no doubt 
about this at all. After the service was ended I hastened 
into the wood in order to give way freely to my tears. 
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In the afternoon I went to the room of each teacher, 
and took special leave of every one. The next morn- 
ing I was accompanied a part of the distance by all the 
school; and then, when they were beyond the sound of 
my voice, I strained my eyes to keep the dearly loved 
spot in my sight just as long as possible." 

Thus was his education at Schnepfenthal brought to 
aji end. And as there has been scarcely another pupil, 
except those bom in the families of the teachers, who 
has remained there so long as Carl Eitter did, so there 
has been scarcely a graduate of this institution who has 
accomplished all that Salzmann proposed as the end of 
his course of education, so thoroughly as he. He left 
Schnepfenthal sound and strong in body and in soul, 
able to endure almost any amount of physical exer- 
tion, hardened against wind and weather, his character 
thoroughly grounded on moral principles, inclined to 
everything noble and good, and averse to everything 
despicable and mean. This was all connected with a 
thoroughly frank and childlike spirit, full of sincere 
trust in Grod's providence, which, indeed, we can see was 
only too naturally gained when we consider the direction 
given to his life even in his earliest years. Although 
the theology of Salzmann did not embrace the current 
doctrine of salvation through the atonement of Christ, 
yet the name of Jesus was held up to all the pupils of 
Schnepfenthal as a hallowed title, and one to be spoken 
with all reverence. More definite instruction was lack- 
ing to Eitter as well as to the other pupils regarding 
the person of Christ, and his letters give us no detailed 
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information regarding his religious experience. His 
theology was probably at that time very imformed. 
Prominent elements of his character were his depth of 
feeling and his need of love; the latter occasioning 
that close dependence upon his parents, that intimate 
connection with his brothers, sisters, and friends, which 
are expressed so strongly in all his letters. He in- 
herited the sensibility which his mother possessed. It 
was the source of his purest and sweetest joys, even 
though it was attended oftentimes with that pain which 
was inseparable from it. Intercourse, both personally 
and by letter, with people whom he loved, was his chief 
delight ; besides this, he was of a thoroughly cheerful 
and youthful temperament, and no one enjoyed more 
than he aU simple and allowable pleasures. 

Eegarding his intellectual progress, it must be con- 
fessed that in those departments which are usually pro- 
minent in the German schools — namely, the ancient 
languages and their literatures — Eitter had not advanced 
to any considerable extent. To have done so would 
have required more time and more energy than were de- 
voted to those studies in the school at Schnepfenthal.* 
This deficiency in his early education Bitter afterwards 
became more and more conscious of, and made the most 
strenuous efforts to repair the loss.-|* The time which he 

* Lenz, the son-in-law of Salzmann, and an active teacher at Schnep- 
fenthal, was a great admirer of Latin, and would have been glad to have 
made more of its study in the school, but was checked in this by Salz- 
mann. 

t This was the more needful, because in some portions of the ' Erd- 
kunde,' it would have been impossible for Bitter to accomplish what he 
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passed at Schnepfenthal was one of great eminence in 
the neighbouring city of Weimar, in consequence of the 
gathering of great poets there ; but it seems to have 
exerted no overshadowing influence on Schnepfenthal, 
and seems not to have been sensibly felt by Eitter* 
The natural inclination of his mind appears to have 
been strongly towards the study of the outward world, 
and this it was that made geography a favourite science 
with him, as we have already seen, at a very early 
period : this, too, prompted his love for botany and 
mineralogy. As the modern languages and their liter- 
atures stood directly in his path, he devoted much time 
and pains to their acquisition; in French and English 
he acquired considerable fluency, though not gramma- 
tical perfection ; he began Italian also, and even em- 
braced an opportunity which was ofiered of acquir- 
ing the Danish-f- But it was drawing that afibrded 
him the greatest pleasure, and in this department he 
early displayed great proficiency. The manuscript 
maps and the drawings which he executed at Schnep- 

did without a familiar acquaintance with Latin and Greek. That great 
work subsidised not only all, the natural sciences, but also all the most 
prominent ancient and modem languages. 

* This may be ia part accoimted for by the great scientific eminence 
of Gotha at that time. This capital is much nearer Schnepfenthal than 
Weimar is, and the Duke of Gotha at that period was not only a truly 
enlightened patron of the sciences, but a warm £riend of Salzmann, 
and a benefactor of the school 

t At a subsequent period these aU stood him in good stead : the 
French he acquired a mastery in, and spoke it with correctness : the 
English he did not speak well, la his latest years, certainly, but read 
it with perfect ease ; indeed, a yery large share of his library consisted 
of English works. 
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fenthal, testify to the excellent grounds which Salz- 
mann had for advising him to devote himself to the 
career of an artist. He never lost the art of drawing ; 
and all his life, down to his latest years, he was able to 
sketch with great ease and fidelity to nature. In all 
his drawings there is seen, however, to be a lack of ori- 
ginal creative power, and a strong tendency to copy 
what lay before him. 

It was of the greatest importance that at Schnepfen- 
thal he acquired those habits of labour and of inde- 
pendence which afterwards became a second nature 
with him, and were of untold value in enabling him to 
accomplish the great labours of his mature life. With 
this there were in his heart other prominent feelings — 
that of the deepest affection for his parents, and an 
earnest desire to live in such a way as to promote the 
welfare of his race. This last desire found its expres- 
sion in his strong wish to enter upon the career of a 
teacher, for he believed that that was the course which 
would most readUy influence the age. The engagement 
which he entered into, even in his youth, to serve the 
Hollweg family, gave this inclination a settled direc- 
tion, and allowed him to concentrate all his energies 
upon the calling which was before him. He did not 
accept this engagement as a merely temporary matter, 
a thing which assured him a comfortable support and 
a pleasant home for a term of years, and which should 
be but a stepping-stone to a different post — ^he accepted 
it as a favourable opening to a lifelong career as an 
educator. Salzmann he took for his model, and his 
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highest ambition was that his life might be as useful 
and powerful for good as was Salzmann's. So from the 
veiy beginning he had a fixed goal in view, which, on 
the one hand, prevented his turning his thoughts and 
his studies to what was merely indefinite, and with 
little relation to practical life ; while, on the other hand, 
he was not able to concentrate his attention upon any 
special branch of science, and was compelled in his 
early years to gain a culture which, though very general 
in its character, was of the highest service to him in 
the prosecution of his later work. 

These were the chief elements in his character, and 
these the most important points in his history, when he 
left Schnepfenthal to commence his studies in Halle. 
Before entering the university, however, he spent a 
few weeks at home in company with his mother and 
sisters, whom he loved most tenderly, and whom he 
had seen but seldom during his residence at Schnep- 
fenthal They resided then at Derenburg, a pretty 
little town, a place which became more and more dear 
to Eitter, and to which he loved to go in his subsequent 
vacations to enjoy the society of those who were so 
near to his heart* 



* While preparing these pages (which has been done at Schnepfen- 
thal, and in the immediate vicinity), I have been allowed to see a 
pencil drawing of Carl Hitter as he looked during his latest days 
there. He is remembered perfectly well by my friend Mr Salzmann, 
the son of the founder of the Institute, and the likeness is said to be 
very accurate. The features are good, the hair long, and combed down 
over the forehead, the lower part of the face large, and of a thoroughly 
gentle expression. Those who have known Ritter as a man can readily 
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believe that the fine-ldokiug Professor at Berlin waa the Schnepfenthal 
lad perfectly matured. ^ 

It may be remarked here, as one of the pleasant customs of this ex- 
cellent school, that the portraits of all the graduates have been pre- 
served. The most of them hang side by side, covering every available 
inch of the walls of the room appropriated to them. Happily the in- 
vention of cartes de visite occurred almost simultaneously with the 
use of the last vacant inch of the room, and the tables are now gradu- 
ally filling with albums devoted to this purpose. 

It is stated in many of the guide-books of Central Germany, that 
the reputation of Schnepfenthal haa declined of late. Such, however, 
is not the case. The spirit of the founder yet lives unchanged in the 
institution, and the teachers are men who inherit from him the policy 
which prevails, and carry it out literally. ' The most prominent 
teachers are grandchildren of the first Salzmann, while the son of the 
founder, who laid down the direction of the school only seventeen 
years ago the very day in which I write these lines, still lives in the 
house of his father, to watch with a loving eye over the prosperity of 
the institution. No words of mine can do justice to the kindness 
which has been shown me for Ritter's sake during my repeated visits 
to SchnepfenthaL 



CHAPTER III. 

THE UNIVEBSITY STUDENT AT HALLE. 

The time which Eitter spent at Halle is in some 
respects the le^st satisfactory portion of his life to 
those who are attempting to follow the unfolding of 
his career. The full account which he was in the 
habit of giving in his letters to Mrs Hollweg has un- 
fortunately not been preserved, and the other letters 
are neither quite distinct nor quite coherent enough to 
give a full view of Eitter in aU his relations. It is 
plain, however, that his life was a much more checkered 
one than it has been at Schnepfenthal ; there it has 
been a ceaseless round of pleasure — not a trial had 
befallen him, not a friend had proved false. It was 
the paradise through which he was to enter upon the 
sterner discipline of life, and no friends ever became 
to him what the Schnepfenthal friends had been, and 
no scenes so dear as the pleasant vale in the Thuringian 
Forest Yet Halle had its bright side — a side which 
grew more and more bright with every successive 
montL Friends to whom he was not drawn very 
strongly at first, afterwards took a leading place in his 
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aflfections, and the parting from the university became, 
as we shall subsequently see, a trial which souls less 
sensitive than his rarely experience on leaving the 
university for the scenes of active life. One of the 
most striking features of his career at Halle is, that 
his studies bore no direct relation to his subsequent 
life as a geographer. No direct relation, I am careful 
to say, for doubtless its indirect relations might be 
easily traced ; but at the university Eitter's entire 
aim was to fit himself to become thoroughly pre- 
pared for his duties as an educator — everything bent 
to that, and of a direct attention to geography there 
are almost no traces. 

It was the express wish of Mr Hollweg that Eitter 
should become an inmate of the family of Professor 
Memayer, then at the height of his fame. He was 
then not only a professor in the university, but director 
as well of the Teachers' Training School connected 
with the great Francke Institution of Halle, which, 
commencing at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as a simple asylum for orphans, has expanded 
into the congeries of schools which it now is. Eitter 
was very soon housed under Niemayer*s roof, but his 
little room was so situated as to be not pleasant, and 
he had to contend at first with a really severe attack 
of home-sickness. Add to this the fact, familiar to all 
who have compared Halle with Schnepfenthal, that its 
natural advantages are far inferior; "the dirty Halle" 
is an expression only too common in Germany. It 
was a great comfort to Eitter that he met there, not 
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only an old Schnepfenthal friend, but also several 
young men who had been intimate with his brother 
John. These all gave him a hearty welcome, and did 
much to make him feel at homa His own natural 
flow of spirits accomplished the rest, and in the course 
of a few days he had adjusted himself to his new posi- 
tion, and was well contented with his new life. 

On the 2d of November he was matriculated as 
a student in statistical science. The account of his 
entering the university is interesting : it is given in a 
letter to his step-father : " I have called upon Professor 
Eberhard to receive my student's certificate. It cost 
me a thaler and four groschen" (three shillings and six- 
pence), "and was very readily given to me without 
my being obliged to submit to the trouble of an ex- 
amination It runs as follows : ' In Fridericiana post 
examen, quo se ad academica studia prsestitit idoneum, 
in numerum Musis addictorum adscriptus est,' etc. 
From him I went to his Magnificence, Prorector Spren- 
gel, and procured my matriculation ticket, and then I 
was really a Halle student. When this was all com- 
pleted, and I had given my assent to the laws of the 
university in the usual way by shaking hands with the 
prorector, I felt lighter-hearted. The looking-up the 
various lecture-rooms* of the professors was my next 
task, and a most disagreeable one it was ; and when I 

* There was then no proper university building, as at the present 
time, and the professors at Halle, as in almost all the German uni- 
Tersities of the last century, deliv-ered the lectures in their own 
houses. The custom still prevails in some of the smaller towns at 
the present day. 
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went into Sprengel's auditorium for the first time, I 
heaxd the students whispering to one another in a 
voice loud enough to reach me, *C'est un nouveau 
renard/ I acted as if I did not hear them (for what 
could I do ?) and took my place. In addition to this 
there has nothing disagreeable happened to me since I 
became a ' fox ' " (the term applied to aU beginners in 
the German universities). Yet it is not at all singu- 
lar that his striking exterior made an impression upon 
the students, for he was then more than six feet high, 
slender in figure, and, to complete the picture, wore 
his reddish hair after the Schnepfenthal fashion, long 
and free. Besides this, his manner had nothing in it 
of the ordinary mien of students, and showed that 
he had not yet learned to conform to their ways. 

The most distinguished professor at Halle during 
Eitter's attendance at the university was indisputably 
F. A. Wolf, the Greek scholar, best known to the world 
of scholars out of Germany by his editorship of Homer. 
He was then at the height of his fame, and his power- 
fully stimulating influence was felt by almost every 
one who came within the circle of his acquaintance. 
Yet Eitter, not yet drawn, as he subsequently was, to 
Greek studies, does not seem to have felt this, and his 
diary bears no distinctive traces that the spirit which 
Wolf infused into most of the young men of Halle 
reached him. With the exception of Wolf, the list of 
professors at that time contains the name of no man 
of marked eminence ; the position of the university 
was by no means thriviag, and the number of students 
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was constantly decreasing. It was only at a subse- 
quent period, when the faculty was joined by Stefifens 
and Schleiermacher, that the number of students in- 
creased instantly by more than two hundred names. 
At the time of Eitter's residence at Halle, Niemayer's 
name stood next below Wolf's in point of eminence. 
The subjects on which he lectured were mainly theo- 
logical in their character, and were not very different in 
their scope from the instructions which had been given 
at SchnepfenthaL Bitter was particularly instructed by 
Mr HoUweg to attend the lectures of Niemayer, and 
did not feel at liberty to neglect doing so, although it 
would seem that they did not appear to be so profit- 
able as he had hoped they would be. Nevertheless, 
the personal contact of Niemayer with those who were 
inmates of his family seems to have been attended by 
happy results, and to have awakened a much deeper 
interest in the subject of education than his mere 
technical lectures on pedagogy would have done. Yet, 
in all frankness, it must be said that his was not the 
nature to draw out the affection and the confidence 
which had been given to the Schnepfenthal circle. 
The professor was then overwhelmed with labours; 
and, moreover, his nature was not of that simple cast 
with which Eitter was best acquainted. It was more 
formal and rigid, though entirely kind and friendly. 

The lectures which our young student attended 
during the first term were entirely confined to peda- 
gogy and statistical science. He heard Eiidiger on the 
latter subject, Sprengel on European history, Jacob 
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on logic and metaphysics, Eberhard on aesthetics, and 
Meinert on scientific agriculture. It is a somewhat 
singular fact, and one which shows how unconscious 
he was what his future career would be, that he de- 
voted himself to subjects many of which he was to 
use so little, and passed by the lectures of the cele- 
brated Forster, the traveller, who was at that time a 
professor at Halle, and lectured on the natural sciences. 
He wrote fully regarding his various teachers to his 
father ; but I need not quote his words, as the scholars 
of that period at HaUe are now but little known. 
Elidiger's lectures on statistical science Eitter heard 
with the most interest, but Jacob's on logic were the 
least to his taste. Of him he says : " He has a very live- 
ly manner of presenting the subject, but I am so little 
used to thinking on such subjects that it is extremely 
difl&cult for me to fix my attention and to keep it from 
wandering. Sprengel's lectures on history I enjoy very 
much, but those most to my taste are Eberhard's on 
aesthetics." He attended all with the greatest regu- 
larity, and did not waste a moment. The direction 
which his mind took at that period is well portrayed 
in a letter written at the time. " Jacob is now deliver- 
ing a course of lectures elucidating Kant's * Critic of 
Pure Eeason.' Agreeable as is this nice dividing of 
thoughts and opinions and principles, jet I confess 
I could never become so great an admirer of specula- 
tive philosophy as to make its study the business of 
my life. After all has been clearly laid down, all 
difficulties overcome, all doubts set at rest, all opr 
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ponents vanquished, and everything made lucid and 
indisputable, I never can bring my mind to -see that 
any positive result is reached and anything reaUy set 
at rest In history Sprengel has given us some very 
good things — a detailed account of the polity of the 
United States of America, for example. In architec- 
ture we build very nice buildings on paper, at any rate, 
and have good times in calculating their cost and such 
things. The time which I do not give to the lectures 
and to the newspapers I devote to a work on medical 
anthropology." 

The next term finds him engaged with the greatest 
interest on statistical science. The other lectures — 
those of Eiidiger on finance and police, of Niemayer on 
morality, and of Gren on chemistry — did not especially 
interest him. He took up drawing, however, which, as 
the reader may remember, had been a favourite pursuit 
of his at Schnepfenthal, and devoted himself to it with 
great assiduity. Indeed, he seems to have given him- 
seK this term with passionate interest to study, and to 
have made excellent progress. In a letter written at 
that time he writes : " I believe I have never had such 
a desire to work — such a fever, in fact, for work — as 
during the past week. It has been vacation, and I 
have hardly left the house till after seven in the even- 
ing. How happy I have been all this time I cannot 
teU you." 

In the next winter he heard lectures on morality, 
physics, chemistry, and Boman history. There were 
none upon mathematical subjects delivered then to the 

D 
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university, which he much regretted, but he supplied 
the deficiency as far as possible by private studies. He 
took lessons in Italian also. His strong inclination to 
scientific studies is shown by a passage in a letter 
which he wrote then to his brother, who had just com- 
menced his career in the well-known Nicolay publish- 
ing-house at Berlin. " I am almost inclined to envy 
you," writes Eitter, "in the choice which you have 
made of a profession. Certainly the calling of a pub- 
lisher — the duty of supplying the world with the 
materials of thought — ^is one of the noblest of callings. 
What a pleasure it must be to witness the appearance 
of new works, of new engravings, of new maps ! And 
now a thought strikes me, which I must not forget to 
note down. Whenever you come across any map, or 
tables, or anything of that kind which gives much 
information in a small compass, wiUyou give a thought 
to your poor brother, and send them to me ? All such 
matters will help me along in historical, statistical, 
and geographical matters." Books were the great 
necessity of Bitter's life, and for books alone he con- 
sented to incur some debt. 

But with all his studies, and with all his devotion 
to duty, Eitter did not neglect such recreation as would 
keep him in good health and spirits. After his fiLrst 
chill on exchanging the delightful Schnepfenthal home 
for the disagreeable Halle, he made new friends, and 
soon became happy and light-hearted. He never had 
any taste for the usual debaucheries of student life — ^the 
roughness, the noise, the coarseness, all were foreign to 
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his thoroughly refined nature. He could not under- 
stand how the enjoyments which students most delight 
in could be called pleasures. And yet he was imcom- 
monly merry, bright, and even gay. In a letter written 
to his brother he says : " I am generally considered to 
be a light-hearted fellow, and I am so. Really sad 
hours I know nothing about. Whether it is my 
temperament, or a happy way of adapting myself to 
circumstances, or an assured future just as I could 
wish it to be — from whatever cause or causes — about 
that I must leave it to others to judge ; only this I 
know, that I am happy — a really happy man ; and I 
mean to be so, as long as I can, for sad hours will come 
fall soon enough." 

One of the great sources of satisfaction to Ritter 
during his university career, was his intercourse with 
his relations and friends. His visits to Kalbe, where a 
sister of his mother lived, were always a great pleasure 
to him. If he could be in the company of good, true, 
and simple-hearted people, he asked no higher joy. 
Exactly what he sought he did not find in the HaUe 
families, and Mrs Niemayer was almost the only lady 
to whom he was heartily drawn. For her he had great 
admiration. They used often to play chess together, 
and to pass many delightful hours in conversation. 
She had nothing of her husband's somewhat formal 
nature; and her relations to Ritter were of such a 
character that she could see much of him, without 
neglecting any duties which she owed to her own 
household. In a letter to his brother John, he speaks 
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very frankly of his admiration of this lady: "My 
admiration, not my love (this little rogue I know 
nothing about), I give unreservedly to Madame Nie- 
mayer. It is singular that it is women, never young 
ladies, who make any impression on me." And long 
after he left Halle he retained the most lively interest 
in the brilliant and amiable lady under whose roof he 
had lodged ; and whenever he revisited the university 
city, Niemayer's house was the first . place that he 
visited. 

Yet of more weight to him in the formation of his 
character was his daily intercourse with the friends of 
his own age, who were pursuing their studies in the 
university side by side with him. I have already 
mentioned the fact, that on his arrival at HaUe he 
went at once to the rooms of an old Schnepfenthal 
acquaintance. This young man soon became one of 
the most trusted and loved of friends. Eitter and he 
made their lives common; they heard the same lec- 
tures, went over them together, ate together, and in 
fact were inseparable. And yet, while all this can be 
said in perfect truth and sincerity, Eitter confesses to 
his brother, his second self, to whom he was accustomed 
to communicate every thought of his heart, that he 
could not find either in Balthasar, or any other HaUe 
fdend, all that he had known and admired and loved 
in some whom he had left at Schnepfenthal " It will 
be a long time," he says, "before I shall find any one 
who can take the place of La Serre and Erecelius : the 
love which I bear to the last it does not seem possible 
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for me to give to any one whom I know here. And 
yet I could hardly wish to discover any one who could 
stand to me in the relation which they two did ; for 
the time which I expect to spend here in Halle would 
be too short for me to enjoy such a blessing. My heart 
would be so torn with pain at having to part from such 
Mends, that I would rather forego the pleasure of know- 
ing them than undergo the pain of parting from them." 
These were expressions which fell from him at the 
close of his first three months at Halle. Gradually, 
however, he came into closer relation with some of the 
young men whom he had already begun to know, par- 
ticularly with Spilleke, Marks, Nebe, and Hitzig, the 
subsequent career of all of whom is a matter well 
known to those who are acquainted with the progress 
of letters and science in Germany during the past 
thirty or forty years. Yet, notwithstanding all, there 
was a certain something in his character which never 
was touched by any Halle friend — a certain depth 
which they never sounded. In a note to his brother, 
where his relations to Spilleke are mentioned, this is 
finely, firmly, yet modestly developed, in true Bitter 
style, and in a tone which cannot but be admired. It 
shows that even then the young man knew himself, 
and could draw his own portrait with a steady hand. 
" My friend [Spilleke] has an admirable character ; he 
is certainly one of the first of us young men in his 
command over the department which he has chosen ; 
he has, what I want a friend to have eminently, fine 
taste, a feeling for all that is noble and good, and quick 
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sensibilities ; and yet he is not precisely such a friend 
as I should want to have with me my whole crooked 
life long. And why ? you say. Well, I hardly know. 
I can scarcely give d reason; or rather I can hardly 
venture to trust myself with finding a cause ; but I 
will say to you that there are some slight flaws, after 
all, in his character. In the acquisition of knowledge, 
and in the cultivation of our minds, what perfect 
mutual imderstanding we have had! and how much, 
how very much, we have enjoyed together ! We have 
read English and Italian poets together, and some of 
the great German classics. In knowledge, in judg- 
ment, in wit, in everything that we caU capacity, he is 
far before me ; but when, in the course of our walks, 
it comes to open-heartedness, and when, in our divi- 
sion of time, or in our enjoyments, there are sacrifices 
to be made — wiH you pardon the foolish frankness of 
your brother ? — I feel that I am the greater, the truer. 
I do not know that you understand me well enough to 
allow me to say this ; at any rate, I need not add a 
word to what the feeling that I must have a confidant 
for my thoughts has compelled me to write." 

Yet, despite this language, there was so much in 
Spilleke and his other friends that was noble and true, 
that he was devotedly attached to them; and when 
the two quiet years at the university were passed, it 
required no slight effort for him to leave them. See 
how his affectionate nature speaks itself out in a letter 
written to his brother some time afterwards : " Never 
shall I forget the last evening which I spent at Halle, 
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in company with SpUleke and Marks. I see even 
now how we sat, how we joked; how each tried to 
show his love for the others, and how many proofs 
they gave me of an affection which I did not deserve. 
I had nothing to give them in exchange for what they 
had given me in intellectual stimulus ; but I could not 
help loving them." 

Bitter left Halle feeling that his stay there had 
been of great profit to him. He had become interested 
in works of a purely literary character, with the great 
modem classics, a part of his education which had 
been entirely neglected at Schnepfenthal ; and he had 
studied with great care all that related to the art of 
educating others. Yet here, as at Schnepfenthal, his 
training was not that of a geographer ; it was that of a 
teacher — an educator. It had, if possible, still less 
direct relation to the great work of his life than his 
scientific studies at Schnepfenthal. Yet it could not 
have been without great secondary results ; for it would 
be hard to say, in reviewal of Eitter's life, whether he 
is to be considered greater as a scholar and geographer, 
or as a teacher. 

He went forth into the world with a cheerful heart. 
After a visit at Schnepfenthal, where he was received 
as a son and as a brother, he went to Frankfort to 
begin his labours in the family of Mr Hollweg. He 
had just completed his nineteenth year — a young age 
to enter upon a post as responsible as that which 
awaited him. But he felt no timidity ; the nature of 
his training had taught him self-reliance. He was 
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fall of enthusiasm regarding the teacher's calling ; he 
was naturally of a snnny^ joyons temperament ; and, 
perhaps more than all, he was ignorant of the world, 
and what was to be encountered in it So, on the 12th 
of October 1798, at four o'clock in the afternoon, he 
rode into Frankfort, the city which for many years to 
come was to be the scene of his labours. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TUTOR AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

LIFE IN THE HOLLWEG FAMILY— ACTIVITY AS A TEACHER 
— JOURNEYS AND TRAVELS — INTELLECTUAL INTER- 
COURSE—COMMENCEMENT OF AUTHORSHIP. 

The ancient and honourable city of Frankfort was 
entirely diflferent when Eitter entered it from the 
Frankfort of the present day. In every essential 
particular it bore the stamp of the imperial city as 
Goethe has pictured it with so vivid and masterly a 
hand in his autobiography. It was then surrounded 
with walls and a moat, and all the gates were adorned 
with the quaint and picturesque towers of a former 
day. There was nothing then of the broad streets 
with their elegant houses, the extensive promenades, 
the villas of every kind, the railway stations, which 
have within the past few years of the present cen- 
tury so completely transformed the city. Nor was 
the social and commercial character of the city less 
different from what it is at the present time. The 
imperial constitution still controlled the political 
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affairs of the city, and impressed its stamp upon every 
class of the population. Trade was mostly in the 
hands of Christian houses, and rested upon the solid 
foundation of the actual transfer of merchandise: it 
was not the factitious speculation which forms so 
large a part of the. Lusiness of Frankfort now. Great 
as was the number of strangers who visited Frankfort, 
particularly at the times of the fairs, there was very 
little of the boisterous invasion of the city from all 
sides which is now constantly taking place, and which 
has done so much to remove the original character 
of the old imperial city. There were lacking those 
foreign elements which have also contributed so large 
a share towards the changes which have gone on in 
the city. Frankfort was a unit in itseK, a place 
self-contained, and independent, in a measure, of all 
the world; there was a certain staid regularity and 
habitual respect for precedents observable every- 
where, a certain solidity and simplicity which char- 
acterised all classes, and which Hitter at once dis- 
cerned in the HoUweg house. There was, moreover, 
a touch of narrowness and one-sidedness in the 
ways in which the people looked at life. Money 
played the chief part and gave the greatest influence ; 
money was the thermometer by which the worth of 
men was determined. Yet with aU this there was 
some allowance made for man's higher wants, and 
the foundations of some of the most noted institu- 
tions of Frankfort, such as the Stadel Gallery of 
Sculpture and Painting, and the Seckenberg Mu)seum, 
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axe proofs that other things were thought of than the 
mere accumulation of wealth. 

The family which Eitter entered as teacher was one 
of the most influential in Frankfort. Mr Hollweg was 
a banker of very great wealth and extensive business 
connections, then about fifty, and so entirely absorbed 
with his numerous cares as to have almost no time to 
devote to his children, anxious as he was to secure for 
them the most competent instructors, and the most 
thorough indoctrination in the principles of morality 
and religion. His notions on the subject of education 
were, however, very correct ; and in a short time he 
learned the great maturity of young Eitter's judgment 
and the soundness of his principles, and reposed the 
utmost confidence in him. His wife, a Bethmann by 
birth, was a woman of spirit and intelligence, and pos- 
sessed of many accomplishments ; she was self-willed, 
however, and rather inclined to pet and over-indulge 
her children, especially her eldest son, Philip, who wa,s 
specially under the care of Eitter. Her mother, who 
was then living, was the acknowledged head of the 
society of Frankfort. The change from the simple life 
of Halle and Schnepfenthal was indeed great, and yet it 
was not so much so as the reader might suspect, for in 
many respects the Hollweg family, while living in such 
luxury that Eitter (as he states in one of his letters) 
was obliged to pass over ten carpets to reach the one 
which lay before the door of his chamber, practised 
great simplicity. Not that they went to any extremes in 
this matter ; their great entertainments were conducted 
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on a truly princely scale, and yet the ordinary home- 
life was quiet and unobtrusive. 

It was soon plain to Bitter that, though he had en- 
tered this home of wealth and luxury, some of the 
ordinary obstacles which beset the education of the 
children of the rich must lie in his way, and be over- 
come with no little difficulty, if at all. The chief of 
these lay in the foolish fondness of the mother, and her 
unwillingness to trust the boy, who was ahnost seven, 
to walk, or play, or do anything, in a free, natural, boy- 
like manner. If he walked out, he must go by the 
side of his mother in the most proper manner; but 
generally she drove, Philip sitting by her side. In 
one of these drives Hitter once accompanied her, an 
act utterly incompatible with his Schnepfenthal train- 
ing ; and in a letter written just afterwards, he hints 
at its being the last time that he shaU. willingly take 
exercise in that way. " I know of nothing," he says, 
" more unnatural than to be transported around in a 
carriage, if one is able to go on foot." The father and 
mother were not inwardly bound to each other ; their 
counsels were not common in relation to the interests of 
their children ; and the determination with which the 
mother was inclined to follow her indulgent notions 
respecting education, threatened to constantly impede 
Hitter's path. Yet his steady will, conjoined with 
his equally steady judgment, carried him through and 
over all these obstacles, and every week added to his 
influence with the heads of the house. Yet it was a 
long time ere the mother fully recognised his worth ; it 
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was only after heavy strokes of affliction had bowed her 
down that she did him ample justice, and regarded him 
as the truest and most valuable of all her friends. Yet 
it must not be supposed that there was the leeust break 
between her and Eitter ; the difficulty was only this, that 
whereas the banker gave his entire confidence at once 
to the young tutor, the mother loved her own will and 
her own way too much to grant immediate possession of 
the field. Up to the time of Eitter^s entrance into the 
family, Philip had never been allowed to dress him- 
self ; an old family nurse washed him and dressed 
him : Bitter's first victory was to show that her ser- 
vices were no longer desirable. Whenever Philip lost 
anything, some one must be summoned to find it; 
Eitter gradually awakened the sense of independence, 
and overcame the natural phlegm of the boy. 

There were four children in all : a daughter about 
sixteen, whose education was nearly completed ; then 
Philip, who was about seven ; then a bright, stirring 
httle girl of five; and lastly, the youngest boy, Augus- 
tus. Eitter's duties at the outset were mainly con- 
fined to Philip, although at special hours all the chil- 
dren played together, and then he had the oversight 
of all three. He entered upon his duties prepared to 
give his entire time to them, and aimed at only one 
thing — namely, to make himseK and to prove himself a 
faithful and a skilfiil teacher, or, as I would rather say, 
educator. At first he able was to save a few hours 
every night after the children were asleep for his 
own studies ; but this privilege did not last long, for 
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it was the habit of Mr and Mrs Hollweg to take their 
supper at nine, and to protract their conversation till 
late. At this season Mr Hollweg wished to talk with 
Eittet, and soon began to depend upon meeting the 
young tutor then ; and great as was the sacrifice, the 
latter was too magnanimous to excuse himseK, thinking 
that his conduct might be misinterpreted, and attri- 
buted to indiflference. How deeply Ritter regretted 
the loss of that time, and the inability which it occa- 
sioned him to continue his own studies, is only too 
plainly hinted at in the close of his letters, after he 
has recounted the manner in which he spends his 
days. "Then," he says, "my task is over. I have 
indeed laboured more for others than for myseK, and 
would not have it thought that I could accept money as 
a consideration in the place of increased knowledge." 

The usual course of his duties from the morning on 
was as follows: Rising at seven he cared for the 
dressing of the little Philip; and with the toilette, 
breakfast, and a little playing, the time passed until 
nine. Then the little brother and sister came up, and 
the children had a good romp tDl they were tired, an 
hour generally sufficing them. Then came the lessons, 
insignificant enough at first, it would seem; merely 
reading and arithmetic, with the rudiments of natural 
history. Then came a walk of an hour, the pleasantest 
hour of the day to Eitter ; for then he met his friends, 
the tutors in the other leading families, and with them 
had a good chat, while the children scampered hither 
and thither, and acted out their boyish nature. This 
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was an advantage to all parties: the children were 
always cared for, and yet allowed a wholesome relaxa- 
tion; and the young men learned to counsel each 
other, and to love and trust each other. One o'clock 
was the dinner-hour, and at two the children walked 
v^th their tutor till it began to be dark. At six, 
Eitter usually called on some friend, taking Philip with 
him, or received visits in his own room. Thus the 
time passed till eight, when the little fellow went to 
bed. Not a life this, it will be seen, making great 
draughts upon one's strength ; and yet, undertaken as 
it was with a sense of great responsibility, it served to 
entirely occupy the mind and heart of the young tutor, 
and to make him feel not discontented and restless. 
It of course depends entirely upon the man himself 
how such a life shall be regarded. A lazy, self-indul- 
gent man might find in it a paradise, use it as a 
quietus to all noble aspiration, and go ignobly forward 
in a routine of idle, aimless activities. A truly lofty 
nature like Bitter's works in quite another mode ; it 
looks forward to the future — it aims to fill even the 
slight occupations of the present with the spirit of 
scientific endeavours, and to enlarge them beyond their 
seeming proportions. And this lofty aim ennobled his 
labours even from their very beginning in the Frank- 
fort family. 

A great source of genuine enjoyment to Ritter was 
the intimate friendship which he formed with several 
of the private teachers employed in other leading 
families of Frankfort. Their names are not now fami- 
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liarly known. One or two of them died prematurely ; 
and no other of them excepting Eitter was destined to 
reach great eminence, though standing then in circum- 
stances of equal promise. With these young meii Hitter 
always passed more or less of the happiest hours of 
each day; and though there was not time for him to 
continue special studies, yet the hints which he gave 
and received during his walks with the little Philip 
and the friends of his own age, were of constant use in 
leading him to think, eus well as to impart the results 
of his thoughts. It would be difiScult to conceive of 
fidelity greater than that which was shown by Eitter at 
this the humblest time of his whole career. Although 
the actual instruction which he gave was of the most 
rudimentary character, he used to review aU his peda- 
gogic studies at Halle with the utmost care, take every 
step which should develop the physical as well as in- 
tellectual powers of the little Philip ; and at the close 
of the day, when the long-protracted supper with the 
famUy was over, return to his room and note down all the 
experiences of the day, drawing from apparent failures 
the lessons which he trusted would lead to future suc- 
cesses. Nor did he consider his duties at all beneath 
him. In one of his letters, in which he is speaking of 
his pupil's progress, he says, and underscores the phrase, 
" I have learned much from him" Devoting himself, 
as he did, to the career of an educator, he estimated 
the privilege at its full value of beginning with the 
first steps, of having his patience long tried, and at 
every turn of finding unexpected difiiculties to en- 
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counter, and of enjoying the consciousness of sure 
though slow progress. During the first year he devoted 
himself far more to Philip's physical than his intellec- 
tual education. 

The lad had power enough ; he learned slowly, but 
retained aU. that he learned ; he displayed remarkable 
powers of judgment, excellent capacities for arithmetic, 
and a fine memory. The greatest obstacle was a ten- 
dency to reveries, in which he would sit motionless for 
many minutes, apparently in a kind of stupid musing, 
but really deeply meditating, as some subsequent re- 
mark would show, on something which his teacher had 
dropped. A few months after Ritter had been installed 
as private tutor, an intimate friend of the HoUweg 
family gave his son to the young man to be a companion 
of Philip's, and to share with him his hours of instruc- 
tion. This lad offered the most striking contrast to the 
former pupil; he was wild, thoughtless, eager and quick 
to learn, but not at all retentive — taking up a remark 
long before Philip had comprehended it, but forgetting 
it almost as soon as he had acquired it. Yet his playful 
mood was a great help to Eitter in overcoming the 
natural phlegm of his own pupil ; and, during their 
protracted walks, the companionship of the two boys 
led to their running, wrestling, and jumping together 
in a way which did the young Schnepfenthaler's heart 
good. The chief study which was systematically pur- 
sued was natural history. Very early in the morning 
Eitter read up carefully respecting the habits of some 
of the animals or birds familiar to the children ; and, 

£ 
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at a later hour of the day, gave them all, including the 
two youngest HoUwegs, brother and sister, a familiar 
lecture on their food, habits, uses, harmful instincts, 
&c., illustrating the whole with off-hand sketches on the 
slate, and with the best books of engravings which he 
could procure. This lesson was universally acceptable ; 
even the youngest entered into it with great zest. Bitter 
tried to give a truly scientific direction to this method ; 
and in his ripest years he does not appear to have 
drawn up a paper for the eminent Berlin Academy of 
Sciences with more consummate care, and with a greater 
desire to adapt it precisely to its just end, than he 
seems to have laboured upon his familiar prelections 
to his class of little ones. In these occupations his 
life seems to have been on the whole happy. The death 
of his excellent mother cast, it is true, a deep shadow 
over him not long after he came to Frankfort, and the 
sharp criticism and ungracious co-operation of Mrs 
Hollweg constantly troubled him. Indeed, in this part 
of his relations lay the one thorn of his life. The 
extreme and ill-judged solicitude of the mother was 
carried so far as at one time to cause Eitter to threaten 
to abandon his situation. But the father knew the 
young man's worth too weU to think for a moment of 
losing his services. Eitter gained every point which he 
wished. The family physician gave his testimony that 
the active physical exercise on which the young teacher 
laid such stress was most advantageous for Philip's 
health, and the mother was won to a more active co- 
operation than she had ever exhibited before. Yet that 
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he was happy in his cares, and despite the minor soli- 
citudes which his relation to the mother occasioned, is 
clearly shown by the uniform tenor of his letters. In 
one of these he says, " I am, indeed, happier than I 
supposed that I should be ; for I see very clearly that 
I am in a position where I can do much good, and that 
it is by no means necessary that I should lead a life so 
destitute of opportunities for intellectual advancement 
as I had feared." In the same letter he says, after 
speaking of the phlegm and slowness of Philip, " I 
am now devoting my whole attention to his physical 
development. I can well afford to forego systematic 
instruction and mental training till he has acquired 
firm bodily powers ; but, of course, I do not neglect any 
opportunity of imparting to him knowledge about such 
things as lie in our way, and so try to bring his mind 
forward." But later more cheering indications began 
to appear. The lad manifested a great love for reading, 
learning the rudiments with great facility. His teacher 
wisely stimulated him by gratifying his desire for books 
only sparingly. But it was in the summer which fol- 
lowed Eitter's arrival at Frankfort that the most progress 
was made. The family went to their coimtry-seat in 
the village of Oberrad, a little way from the city, and 
there the study of botany, ia which Hitter was perfectly 
at home, and of which he was very fond, gave him all 
the occupation, and facilitated all the ends which, as an 
instructor, he had in view. It was not long before he 
awoke in the minds of his young pupils the most ardent 
interest. In a letter written from Oberrad he gives a 
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lively picture of his employment. He says, " With my 
present position I am perfectly contented, because I am 
now a genuine child of Nature. We are living at the 
end of a village, the house being a hundred steps froni 
a thick forest of beech, and three hundred from the 
Main, besides being surrounded by gardens, cultivated 
fields, and meadows. My one employment is the study 
of natural history, and especially botany. You would 
not believe how much profit and how much pleasure 
this science affords me. In order to find the plants we 
have to walk along ditches, through swamps, fields, 
over hiUs, through the woods — in short, in all the places 
which are the last that would be chosen for a mere 
pleasure excursion. How advantageous that is to the 
one of the little party who has not heretofore had life 
enough to run and sport on the even highway, you can 
easily imagine. The walk, however, is only the means 
to an end. We pay attention to every foot of the road, 
have to be stooping, jumping, running aU the time till 
the desired flower is secured. Then comes pleasure 
indescribable. The boy who finds one first comes run- 
ning to me, clapping his hands, and eager to know the 
name, and whether it is rare or not. If it happens to 
be so, it is carefully examined and duly admired, and 
then the children start off again to try to find another 
like it. They each carry a little box, and take great 
delight in carrying their treasures home to show to the 
folks. I take them then, and examine them carefully; 
then lay tl^em in a herbarium, in which latter procedure 
the little fellows imitate me; each has his own, and 
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carefolly presses flowers as much as possible in my 
manner. They come to me, and with the utmost naivete 
ask me how every flower is called, and I become a 
perfect child again, and give myself wholly up to my 
wonder at the beauty and wisdom displayed in every 
leaflet and petal And is there a better use that I could 
make of my time than in the study of the vegetable 
world, where there are so innumerable tokens of adap- 
tation of means to ends ? I know of nothing nobler, 
nothing finer, than to spy out the riches of Nature in 
the very field where she seems to have created them 
for her own refreshment. I feel very consciously how 
true that expression of Eousseau's is, in his ' Lettres 
El^mentaires sur la Botanique' — 'A tout §,ge T^tude 
de la nature ^mousse le go<it des amusemens frivoles, 
pr^vient le tumulte des passions, et porte k Ykme une 
nourriture qui lui profite en la remplissant du plus 
digne objet de ses contemplations.'" 

After a faithful and unbroken term of two years' ser- 
vice, an irresistible longing to see his sister at Deren- 
burg, the very image of his departed mother, prompted 
him to visit her and his other relatives. He wished to 
be allowed to take Philip Hollweg with him ; but not- 
withstanding the general conviction of the family that 
the two ought to go together, the foolish unwillingness 
of the mother to part with her boy caused Ritter to 
start alone. Yet he needed the very freedom which 
this arrangement insured, and entered upon his journey 
with a light and joyous heart. He first visited Mar- 
burg, where his father had friends; then Cassel, where 
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the collections afforded him great pleasure; then Got- 
tingen, where he made the acquaintance of Hofmann, 
the botanist, and Blumenbach, the great ethnographer. 
From Gi)ttingen he crossed the Hartz, and at length 
reached Derenburg, his goal. 

After spending two weeks there he revisited Schnep- 
fenthaL He was greeted with the old affection, and 
he spent a week of unbroken pleasure there. In a 
letter to a near friend, he writes, " I can flatter myself 
that I possess the love of this little colony as perhaps 
no other does; far more than Salzmann's sons, and the 
teachers who were fellow-pupils with me here." Early 
in October he returned to Frankfort ; but as the child- 
ren were all at Soden for the purpose of using the 
mineral springs there, Eitter had little to do till De- 
cember brought the family all together in Frankfort 
again, and the regular work of the winter began. Yet 
the time was not misimproved. The respite was not 
only of signal service in refreshing and strengthening 
his physical powers, but it allowed him to go on in his 
genial studies, particularly those relating to natural 
history. Shortly after resuming his labours in Frank- 
fort, he wrote a characteristic letter, from which the 
following words may be cited: — *'I am now living 
happy and contented, because no one interferes with 
me in the execution of my plans, and grants me the 
largest and freest employment of my own discretion ; 
indeed, I have never felt stronger and freer than now. 
I seem to be carrying my own life and fortune in my 
own hands, and no one is able to rob me. Free from 
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all solicitude about the splendour of wealth, my eye 
being sated with what is directly daily before me, I am 
only anxious to live for the benefit of my fellow-men. 
I do not reckon the satisfactions of life according to 
the number of things done and objects attained ; but I 
find contentment in the right will and purpose, even if 
the desired purpose be not reached. The recollection 
of my past life makes me contented with the place 
which I have been called to fill ; and the respect of the 
circle of men with whom I have most now to do, the 
friendship of those who stand nearest of all to me, and 
the general views of life which I have gained, convince 
me more and more that, although falling far short of my 
ideal, 1 am one of the most fortimate men on the earth. 
The care of the children gives me real pleasure ; I have 
at length won the confidence of both the parents, and 
very many of the hindrances are surmounted which 
formerly occasioned me much solicitude. I am living 
just as happily as a man in my calling can live, and 
there is only one strong wish of my heart imfulfilled — 
namely, to devote a part of my energies to a public 
school. Yet I will first learn what I can in a lowly 
place. ' Who overlooks the small is not worthy of the 
great,' used to stand in our Schnepfenthal hymn-book." 
The winter passed pleasantly by. The various teach- 
ers in the leading families of Frankfort knit themselves 
more closely together than before, and made their vari- 
ous unions the source of many and various advantages. 
Towards the end of the winter Eitter writes: "The 
cMdren are a great comfort to me. Yet I should be 
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happier in my work if I could transfer them to a locality 
where they could be entirely under my influence, and 
where the powerful adverse draughts from the outside 
world could not reach them." His wish was destined 
soon to be fulfilled ; and as soon as the season was suffi- 
ciently advanced the children all went with him to the 
baths of Soden. A letter, written soon after his arrival, 
breathes out in every line the freedom and the joy 
which he experienced in this country home. " I am 
living," he writes, " as free as the birds of the air ; I 
rise with the sun, and with the sun I too go to rest. 
With the children all is going on well ; all are happy ; 
their happiness takes away all desire to do wrong, and 
not a deed of theirs has robbed me of a moment's quiet. 
The first thing which I do after rising is to run to the 
top of the Dachberg, which directly confronts the win- 
dow of my room. The whole landscape then lies peace- 
fully slumbering before me, and I cannot refrain from 
pouring out -my thanks to the Giver of aU mercies for 
bestowing on me all the joys which crown my life. 
Then my thoughts run out while I am standing on the 
hill-top, and embrace you and all my friends far and 
near. Then 1 go down, carefully looking for plants as 
I descend. Meanwhile the children are taking their 
bath; then we drink milk in the garden; then come 
the morning studies — natural history, French, arith- 
metic, and moral lessons, filling the time till two, 
when we dine, and then follows a long walk over the 
hills. I am reading for my own private advancement 
Virgil's ' Georgics,' Forster's minor writings. Herder's 
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^ Letters on the Advancement of the Humane Studies/ 
etc/' 

Yet, happy as were these days and those of the fol- 
lowing autumn, they were not destined to pass without 
some cares and solicitudes. As the horizon of Eitter's 
life receded from him, he began to see more and more 
into the uncertainties which encompass every man. 
The fear could not be altogether excluded from his 
thoughts, that the instruction and the care which he 
was bestowing might perhaps be wholly thrown away, 
and that the children whom he was preparing for some 
great work might some time be recreant to his counsels, 
and a cause of shame instead of joy and pride. In his 
anxiety he wrote a long letter to Salzmann, whom he 
still continued to regard as the wisest man whom he 
had ever met, and from him he received advice which 
set the young man's heart at rest. They may seem 
hardly worth the quoting ; they were such words as a 
man like Salzmann, who had gone through the whole 
course of life, could easily and readily dictate, and 
were more valuable for their strong assurance and 
their sound good sense than for any strikiug originality. 
They probably communicated no new ideas to Hitter's 
mind, but they did invigorate him ; they put new life 
into him, and he went confidently on. 

As the years went on, the elements which entered 
into Bitter's life became larger; the satisfaction which 
he derived from the discharge of his duties, and from 
the progress of his scholars, grew constantly greater ; 
but the higher he advanced in skill the more exalted be- 
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came his ideal, and the more conscious he became of his 
own inability to attain to it. As the children grew 
older, the more exposed were they to the peculiar 
temptations to which their father's immense wealth 
exposed them, and the more they were exposed the 
more strongly did Eitter's pure soul yearn for them. 
He became the true mother to the children ; for she 
who should have given them the advantage of precept 
and example became not only more weak and nervous 
as she grew older, but also more worldly and fri- 
volous. In her Eitter recognised a constant element 
of disturbance, and aU his eflforts to preserve the child- 
like purity of his pupUs proved unavailing. All the 
helps that books, apparatus, and other educational ap- 
pliances could give were freely placed at his command, 
and with every advancing year the confidence of Mr 
Hollweg became more and more unboimded. Yet these 
availed little in helping him to withstand the influ- 
ences of the home, the untoning of the character which 
a false life devoted to display and fashion alone could 
giva At last these obstacles became so formidable that 
Eitter resolved to make one last attempt to overcome 
them in some way, and, if that should fail, to leave the 
service of the family, and devote his energies to the 
cultivation of a more promising field. He had re- 
peatedly thought of this step ; he had repeatedly en- 
deavoured to persuade Mr and Mrs Hollweg to allow 
their children to live with him in the country, and to 
be utterly separated from the distracting influences of 
their home. At length, in May 1804, he wrote to his 
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father in the following strain : " It is now five years 
that I have been here, and I have passed through 
many experiences which I did not dream of at the out- 
set. To these belong the extraordinary difficulties 
which must attend the post of tutor in a millionaire's 
family, residing in the heart of a rich commercial city. 
I have conscientiously devoted all my energies to my 
work, and have made all the sacrifices in my power* to 
reach the goal which I set up at the outset ; but I see 
now that I shall never be able to reach it. My chil- 
dren have good parts ; they have made excellent pro- 
gress in their studies ; they have gained bodily vigour ; 
but their moral progress, and consequently their fit- 
ness for life, do not stand in harmony with their intel- 
lectual and physical development. They are not yet 
spoiled by the world, it is true; but they are sur- 
rounded by so many rocks, that I do not believe it 
possible to take them safely through. I had wished 
that I might be allowed to take the children with me 
to some more secluded place, and thought that if I 
could not gain this I would give up my situation, be- 
cause, notwithstanding the many excellences of my 
position, I feel sure that I am not accomplishing what 
I wish to do. It may be that my ideal seems to you 
rather too high ; but you would think me right, I am 
sure, if you were to understand the many perplexities of 
my life, and which make my situation, brilliant as it 
seems, one of great difficulty." He then goes on to 
show what a comfort it is to him that Mr Hollweg 
understands him perfectly and takes his side, but that 
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the nervous mother is the real master of the house, and 
that it is through her opposition that he felt himself so 
hindered in carrying out his views. 

At length Eitter succeeded so far in eflfecting a 
change in the family arrangements as to take the chil- 
dren with him to the family of a friend in a retired 
part of the city, where he could supervise them all the 
time, and do far more for them than was possible in the 
great and splendid mansion. The plan was suggested 
by the father, and was accepted with great reluctance 
by the mother. In a letter written by Eitter at the 
time, he thus expresses himself: "What an arrange- 
ment for a family is this which we are compelled to 
make ! And yet the mother cannot comprehend what 
I told her when I said that there was no such thing 
as home training in her house ! Under the circum- 
stances, strange as it is, the children are experiencing 
no loss in being taken away from their mother's influ- 
enca" It is evident from Hitter's subsequent words 
that his whole soul was devoted to his work, that he 
was sparing himself no pains, and was caring so con- 
scientiously for the trust committed to him ad almost 
to endanger his health. A ten days' journey alone 
into the country proved a great refreshment to him, 
and- strengthened him for his difl&cult task. 

About this time his mind was disturbed by other 
thoughts. He had not laboured so skilfully and de- 
votedly without obtaining a degree of recognition as 
a capable and disinterested man, and offers began to 
flow in upon him. One of the most attractive of these 
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was from Salzmann at Schnepfenthal, who wished to 
secure Eitter's valuable services there. Nothing would 
have been more to the satisfaction of the latter ; but 
the new arrangements which had been effected in the 
Hollweg family gave him ground for the hope that he 
might yet exercise a strong and lasting influence upon 
the minds of the children under his charge. Another 
flattering call was to be the tutor of the young Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen — a post that offered the greater 
attractions to him in consequence of the sense and 
motherly devotion of the Duchess to the good of the 
child. Another was an invitation to an important 
post at Vienna, with a large salary. But they were all 
refused with various degrees of reluctance, for some 
were very attractive, and he determined to try still 
longer the Frankfort experiment. 

In his efforts to promote the moral culture of his 
pupils, he began to make religion a more prominent 
part of his instruction. Bitter's own nature led him 
easily to this ; and though his preliminary education 
had not given him any familiarity with theology as a 
science, stiU the naturalism in which he had been 
trained was far more devout, searching, and practical 
than the materialism of Frankfort, where God was but 
a name, and where the denial of the existence of the 
soul after death was universal The supernatural cha- 
racter of Christianity had not, it is true, been im- 
pressed upon the mind of Eitter while a youth, nor 
had he been led to recognise in Jesus that Saviour 
which He is taught to be by most Christians ; and yet 
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the name of Jesus had been familiar to his ears from 
infancy, and the precepts of the gospel had been im- 
pressed upon his mind with unforgetable distinctness. 
In a letter written in 1806, Bitter says, " It has for 
some time been seeming to me a thing of great import- 
ance to make the children familiar with their duties 
and relations to man and to God. You will wonder, it 
may be, that I have been able to keep silent about 
these tlungs so long. I have not, however, been silent 
about them ; but it has always been difficult for me to 
speak much about these things, knowing, as I did, 
that the moment my pupils left me and came in con- 
tact with the world, they would find the lie given to 
my words. I never let an opportunity pass, however, 
of impressing some moral or religious truth upon their 
minds. But how could I speak with them about God, 
when the very conception of God seemed to be ban- 
ished from their home ? I will not deny that I see an 
absence around me, not of all morality, but of all reli- 
gion. The clergymen seem to be considered merely 
masters of ceremonies ; and as to any regular church- 
going, it is out of the question. And what advantage 
is it to give instruction under such circumstances? 
"When the life does not coincide with the doctrine, 
of what profit is instruction ? But here, in our modest 
home in this retired street, I can perhaps accomplish 
something. The ancient history course has brought us 
to the study of the Bible and its authority. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to put that book into the hands of my 
pupils ; and I must proceed carefully, or I shall see my 
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course vetoed, and be compelled to give up biblical in- 
struction entirely, and that I should most deeply regret. 
I have never paid any attention to the Bible till recently; 
but since I have been looking into it, with a view of 
using it to my pupils* advantage and to my own, I have 
been delighted with it, and the more I examine it the 
more important it becomes in my eyes. It is incredible 
how many prejudices men bring with them to the exa- 
mination of this book, and how unwilling they are to 
admit its great worth and its influence upon life. I 
confess myself unable to understand how such men as 
Goethe and Voss can say that the New Testament is far 
inferior to the Old in value, and that the Greeks and 
Bomans possessed a religion far more sublime and 
noble than that which is recorded in the Bible." 

About this time Eitter began to wish to fill up the 
gaps in his culture which had been left at Schnepfen- 
thal and Halle by the comparative neglect of the Latin 
and Greek languages and literatures. To do this he 
took a step which was characteristic of the man, and 
which few but he could have done, or, at any rate, would 
have done. He had taken Philip Hollweg as far in 
Latin and Greek as he could carry him, and then he 
must give him into the hands of men who had devoted 
their lives to these tongues. He gained with some 
difficulty the consent of the parents that their son 
should associate with the sons of other citizens, just as 
respectable, but not so wealthy, as they — bl concession 
which Eitter considered of great importance in coun- 
teracting the tendency to false aristocratic notions. 
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The opportunity of attending the lessons in connection 
with Philip was of great service to him in his later 
years, for he would never have been able to prosecute 
those extensive researches which he was compelled to 
make before he wrote his ' Erdkunde/ without obtain- 
ing perfect familiarity in the use of the Greek and 
Latin languages. Besides this, Eitter was anxious of 
testing the vexed question respecting the comparative 
value of the sciences or the ancient languages in an 
educational course. He had been educated up to that 
time in a school where the Latin and Greek were held 
in no high regard. He was now to become the pupil 
of men who bore no love to the national sciences, and 
who laughed at Salzmann as a visionary and an enthu- 
siast. Eitter s even judgment saw the advantages of 
both departments of study, and to the end of his life 
was the advocate of neither to the exclusion of the 
other. But to gain an insight into the method em- 
ployed, Eitter was compelled to enter the schoolroom 
as a pupil, to sit by the side of the young HoUweg, and 
to subject himself to all the conditions of youth. Eit- 
ter gives a lively picture of his experience as a twenty- 
six-year-old schoolboy, taking his place among the 
scholars of Mosche, Matthia, and Grotesend, and on 
the same b.ench with his own pupiL He says, "I 
gladly embraced the opportunity of advancing my own 
culture; and although it was a rather unusual spec- 
tacle to see a grown-up man on the same seat with the 
boys, yet I have overcome my pride, and am well re- 
paid by the skilful manner in which instruction is 
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given. Of course this leaves me little of that leisure 
for myself which I hoped to gain whUe Philip was 
under the care of others." 

A letter written about this time testifies to the ear- 
nest desire of Eitter that the characters of his pupUs, 
and more especially of the oldest one, might be kept 
pure from the stains which might easily befall it in a 
great, corrupt city like Frankfort. He says : " Up to 
the present time Philip's education has been the entire 
object of my life here ; and must not everything which 
has any relation to what I am purposing and doing be 
interesting to me ? I am almost compelled to confess 
that I have long been troubled because the pure, high 
aim which I have striven to reach has seemed unat- 
tainable. I have wished to preserve in my pupil his 
childlike innocence, his youthful modesty, his simpli- 
city, his warmth of feeling, and his purity of heart. 
These I have tried to guard by making my own ex- 
ample what it should be, by calling his attention to 
nature, by instructing him in virtue, by awakening his 
interest in knowledge ; but I own I have not perfectly 
succeeded in protecting him against the temptations of 
the outward world. My caution has not been a match 
against the cunning, and the false glitter, and the folly 
of the world around. That world of innocence in 
which my pupil has hitherto lived must be given up 
for the future, and the world as it is must take its 
place. He must become over-curious, haughty, wise 
beyond his years — in a word, he will become like the 
people by whom he is surrounded, and who will un- 

F 
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consciously be his chief examples. I cannot change 
that which is wholly outside of my reach, and I 
must acknowledge the existence of what is good and 
what is bad in giving my instructions. I must tell 
him of all the follies and the ungovemed passions 
which surround him, and 1 must call everything by its 
right name. How hard this will be for me to do 1 can 
tell no one." 

We have now advanced to a crisis in the history of 
Frankfort, — the transfer of the city to the hands of 
France. Yet this event, momentous as it was at the 
time, had little influence on the quiet course of Hitter's 
life. He was able to look at it as from an outside point 
of view, and some of his observations are very instruc- 
tive. The city was visited formally by Josephine in 
1806. The Empress was accompanied by the Queen 
of Holland. The HoUweg family, standing as it did at 
the head of society in Frankfort, had the most favour- 
able opportunity to see the royal personages, and Hitter 
was forced into more intimacy with the pomp and gran- 
diose ceremonies than his simple nature enjoyed. In 
a letter written then, he says, " The visit of these noble 
people has occasioned such a tide of talk as to become 
most wearisome and annoying. Meanwhile, a looker- 
on at this masquerade may find something profitable 
to take away with him. For one thing, by way of 
example, I am amazed at the readiness with which the 
old burgher tone has been transformed into that of a 
court; and how soon the people who, a little while 
ago, spoke in terms of bitterness of everything which 
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relates to royalty, now find it all jnst as it should be, 
and are made happy if the eye of royalty but glances 
at them." He goes on to speak of the court dress 
which the Prankfort gentlemen and ladies were com- 
pelled to assume, and the farcical appearance which 
they made in their black velvet clothes, with golden 
embroidery, da^er, and ruflea Meanwhile Eitter was 
labouring with his former assiduity at the education of 
his pupils, the oldest one of whom was just on the point 
of leaving him, in order to enter his father's coimting- 
house. The second son, then in his sixteenth year, was 
studying the elements of morality, history, mathe- 
matics, and physics. But as it was Eitter's method 
not only to carefully go over what he was teaching, 
but to write out a full abstract of the lessons of the 
day, his time was fully occupied. Add to this that he 
gave the best hours of the evening to Mr HoUweg, and 
is it not to be wondered at that he could find several 
hours each week to give instruction in physics at a 
school established by an intimate friend of his ? 

I have abeady mentioned that in order to escape 
from the splendour, the luxury, and the distractions of 
the Hollweg mansion, Eitter had procured the consent 
of the parents to take his two pupils to the quiet and 
retired house of his friend Hofmann, where he foimd 
all simplicity and friendliness and peacefulness. At 
the expiration of two years of almost perfect happiuess, 
the good Hofmann died. It was a great loss to all who 
knew him. Eitter writes about it as follows : " I am 
taking my pen in a time of sorrow, for I have lost a 
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friend who has added no little to the happiness of my 
life. My dear, noble Hofmann is no more. I have 
accompanied his earthly remains to the grave, and seen 
his body given back to the dust from which it sprang. 
And his soul, oh surely it is in the land of the blest, for 
it was the home of purity, virtue, and religious faith ! 
The few days of his sickness form one of the most valu- 
able periods of my life, and have enabled me to gain a 
clearer view of the human soul, an^ of my own too, than 
I ever had before. It is wonderful how empty and naked 
life appears to me now — that life which we are apt to 
consider the neplris ultra of all our pains and all our 
wisdom. My peaceful, simple, happy home is now all 
broken up. I must leave this deserted house and go 
back to the HoUweg mansion, and there have to lead 
my pupils by the hand past the thousand devious paths 
which would mislead them, and from which I was able 
to rescue them at once while we were living together 
in simplicity and peace. You cannot think how my 
tranquillity is disturbed by the thought of being com- 
pelled to come back to life in a palace, and among the 
rich, where it is vain to hope to find the true joys of 
life, the hardier and more simple virtues, and genuine 
piety. It is not that it is the wiU of the parents, nor 
that it is my own, but that it is the will of Providence 
that gives me courage to begin to climb the rocks once 
more.'' 

His return to the family and to the great house was 
in a measure sweetened by the kindness and confidence 
which aU showed to him. He says in a letter : " I can- 
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not easily express the joy which I feel at receiving so 
much kindness from the HoUwegs. They treat me in 
a manner different from that which they display to any 
other man ; and it affords a satisfaction which I cannot 
conceal, to see the hard shell which hid their better life 
drop for a little while and reveal something better 
within/' Still the palace could not be to him what the 
simple Hofmann house had been, and at the end of a 
few months he writes, " I am living again in the HoU- 
weg mansion, certainly on a different footing from the 
old one, and well supported in my plans, yet still sur- 
rounded by the waves, which dash up and lick the 
ground at my feet and disturb my quiet." 

The next important event in the life of Eitter w.as a 
journey to Switzerland in company with his pupils of 
the HoUweg family, and William Sommering, the son 
' of the distinguished physicist, an intimate friend of the 
heads of the house. This was the first, and in some 
respects the most memorable of that long series of ex- 
cursions which only ended with his life, and which 
brought him into such familiar relations with the most 
notable ijien of his time. The chief event of this tour 
was the meeting with Pestalozzi and his coadjutors, 
and the delightful days which he passed at his Institute 
at Tverdim. He thoroughly prepared himself for the 
journey by procuring all the best reliefs in wax and 
plaster, and by reading up on the geography of Switzer- 
land. The journey consumed two months, and embraced 
the Mont Blanc district, Gotthard, the Simplon, Milan, 
and Yverdun. His attention was devoted equally to 
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the customs of the people whom he visited, works of 
art, and the scenery of Switzerland. His shorter excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Schnepfenthal and Frank- 
fort had fully familiarised him with the art of travel ; 
and there was hardly any subject of interest, whether 
in the domain of history or of nature, which he did not 
take an intelligent satisfaction in studying. Yoimg as 
he was, his good name had gone before him. Mr 
Bethmann Hollweg has told me an anecdote in connec- 
tion with this visit to Switzerland, which manifests not 
less the modesty of Eitter than the fact that his skill 
as an educator had already obtained recognition in 
circles where it could be hardly expected. In a 
little Swiss village. Bitter, accompanied by his pupils, 
called upon the schoolmaster, and was received with 
cool politeness till he announced his name. "What, 
Eitter ! are you the celebrated Eitter V " No," answered 
the young man, thinking that he must be confoimded 
with some more distinguished personage, *' not the cele- 
brated Eitter at all, but simply Mr Eitter, tutor in the 
Hollweg family at Frankfort." "But you are the very 
man I meant," was the reply; "we know all about 
you, and I am delighted and proud to know you." At 
Yverdun he had a reception scarcely less warm. One 
of his former fellow-tutors at Frankfort was residing 
there, and another was there like himself on a short 
visit. He spent a week in the place — seven days of 
unalloyed enjoyment. Pestalozzi was then in his prime, 
engrossed with his varied labours, and not yet aware 
of those deficiencies in his system which were to show 
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themselves before many years had passed. His earnest- 
ness, simplicity, and enthusiasm made a deep impres- 
sion on Bitter, and the two became friends at once. 
Pestalozzi recognised in his visitor a kindred soul, and 
opened himself freely to him. The week was passed 
in visiting the schoolrooms and in walks with Pestalozzi 
and his coadjutors, in which ideas were exchanged and 
the whole Pestalozzian method discussed. No wonder, 
as Kramer says, that Eitter came away from Yverdun 
full of what he had heard there, feeling that he had 
entered a new world, enriched and ennobled beyond all 
. conception. In a letter written to his old teacher and 
his dear friend Gutsmuths, after describing the impres- 
sions made on his mind by the magnificent scenery of 
the Alps, *' which," as he says, " no language can cha- 
racterise," he concludes with these fine words : " Many 
of my most ardent desires, which have not sprung from 
curiosity but from a nameless longing, have been satis- 
fied, and I turn back from my Swiss journey enriched 
in spirit, ennobled in heart, and strong in the hope of 
soon finding a sphere of activity where I may employ 
all my energies and accompUsh a good life's work." 
The reader will bear in mind that his pupils had now 
attained an age when they no longer required his con- 
stant care. Philip was ready to enter the Hollweg 
counting-house. Augustus was thirteen, and was a lad 
of the finest and most trustworthy character. life lay 
before Eitter in a different sense from that in which it 
had presented itself a few years before, when Mrs Holl- 
weg seemed to stand in his way and impede all his eflforts. 
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It was at this juncture that he made the acquaintance 
of a man whose conversation during the few days which 
he spent in Frankfort was to have a life-long influence 
on Bitter. Alexander Von Humboldt, then but just 
returned from his great American journey, passed 
through the city on his way from Berlin to Paris. 
Bitter met him repeatedly, and with an interest the 
more intelligent since, to use his own expression, he 
had "devoured with a real greed everything which 
Humboldt had published." He describes these repeated 
meetings in an animated letter to Gutsmuths : " It is 
now a full week that I have been enjoying constant 
intercourse with Alexander Von Humboldt. He is one 
of the most interesting men whom I have ever met. 
I can give you no conception of the extent of his know- 
ledge, of his skill in displaying a subject, his fine lan- 
guage, his animation and friendliness. I have been 
amazed to hear him speak with all classes of scholars, 
and to see how he imparts to every one just the right 
kind of knowledge. He discourses with equal skill, 
whether talking with physicians about the anatomy 
and physiology of the men and beasts of the New 
World, medical institutions, the yellow fever, the in- 
fluence of climate on health and civilisation; with 
mineralogists about the geology of the countries which 
he has seen, the mountains he has climbed, and the 
volcanoes in whose craters he had tried chemical ex- 
periments ; with naturalists respecting the skeletons and 
the millions of bones which he has seen in the valleys 
and on the highlands of South America ; and with 
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botanists about the plants of the torrid and temperate 
zones. You can well imagine that I have done little 
else during the past week than to devote myself entirely 
to him. Never in my life have I gained so distinct an 
impression of any region as Humboldt has given me of 
the Cordilleras." In estimating the influence of such a 
week as that, it must be borne in mind that although 
in his youth Eitter had displayed remarkable aptitude 
for geography, yet his attention later had been almost 
entirely devoted to the theory and art of education. 
His culture had become general in a high degree ; and 
if he had any special enthusiasm for one department of 
study above another, it was in favour of the Greek and 
Latin languages and literatures, to which he had con- 
stantly devoted himself at Frankfort. Indeed, such 
was his interest in them, that, through the influence of 
his old friend and teacher Lenz, he was oflfered, at about 
this stage of his life, the directorship of a new seminary 
at Weimar. The salary was ample, the post attractive ; 
but he declined it, not because he felt any distaste to 
making the classics the prominent subjects of instruc- 
tion, but because, with his habitual modesty, he dis- 
trusted his capacity to fill worthily so high a place 
without more experience of life, and without more years 
upon his head. He had little expectation even then of 
devoting himself to the particular field which absorbed 
his subsequent years. The week with Humboldt, who 
was but slightly his senior in age, seems to have be- 
come, unconsciously to Eitter, a turning-point in his 
life. 
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Just then there came a crash in the Hollweg family. 
After a brief illness, the head of the house was removed 
by death. The event threw everything into confusion. 
Hitter wrote shortly after : " His loss will be not with- 
out great results ; for he was a man of talent and of 
genuine worth, such as one rarely meets in the higher 
classes of society. He held many things together 
which will fall apart now. He was the honoured and 
feared head of the house, a man of the old school, and 
one who held everything in control. I cannot tell you 
how great is my grief at the children's loss. The oldest 
son is entering on a merchants career, perilous in itself, 
and doubly so without a guide. The younger brother 
and sister have lost less, for the second son is a lad of 
marked maturity and excellence. I am looking around 
now to find some one who may be a wise tutor for him, 
but thus far in vain. I find enough who are worldly 
wise, but no one who is truly wise. And I too have 
lost much in Mr Hollweg, for he was the only one here 
who fully understood me : he alone knows what I have 
done ; he alone could sympathise with me in my plans 
for the children's good. It is of no use for me to hope 
to find in others what I have had in him. My post 
here is no longer one of importance." 

But he was mistaken ; the mother had not been as- 
sociated with him these many years without learning 
his worth, slowly and grudgingly as she had given her 
confidedce at first. She saw now that Eitter's services 
were indispensable, and would by no means consent to 
part with them. Nor, indeed, could the teacher be easily 
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persuaded to desert his two pupils, Augustus Hollweg 
and William Sommering. He loved them as a father 
might his own children, for they were aU that he wished 
that pupils could be, and more than he had dared in his 
most sanguine hours to hope. He assented to this plan : 
he would remain one and a half or two years in Frank- 
fort, till the lads shoidd complete their classical studies, 
and then he would take them to some place where they 
might prosecute some practical branch with the greatest 
profit. He writes about his pupils as follows : — " My 
principal concern at the present time is about my 
pupils, Augustus HoUweg and WiUiam Sommering. 
Both have resolved on devoting themselves to a learned 
career ; and done as this has been without direct im- 
pulse from me, it has given me the purest pleasure. 
And this has been aU the greater from the fact that 
the atmosphere in which the youths have lived would 
lead them naturally to the conviction that every call- 
ing must be tested by the counting-house standard, and 
the respectability of every man's place by the amount 
of money which it secures. I thank God that in this 
their better nature has gained the day, and that the 
claims of science and art, which I have endeavoured to 
impress upon them, have had a hearing. So, too, the 
moral principles which I have always inculcated now 
prove their strength, notwithstanding the seductive 
circumstances by which the lads are surrounded. They 
have both made rapid progress within the past years, 
and I expect much of them. The thorough grounding 
which they have in the ancient languages is a good 
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preparative for the study of what ,is more practical." 
A Kttle later he writes : " My Augustus and William 
Sommering are my pride and my joy. It would be 
impossible for me to leave them, for so finely and yet 
so peculiarly are they developing that they answer 
completely to my ideal of what youth should be ; yes, 
they even surpass all that I could have anticipated. 
And I have not given this excellence to them ; they 
owe it to nature, — of that I am sure. All I have done 
has been to hinder them from receiving the impress of 
the time and the evil conditions of their lives, and to 
guard them from superlative worldly wisdom, which 
they woidd have accepted as the best earthly good. 
And this I Tiave tried to do — ^tried as if I was one of 
the cherubim standing with drawn sword at the gate 
of paradise, — I no angel, indeed, but one of the fallen 
ones, bearing in my own self the ills fix)m which I 
wished to guard them." 

In the spring of 1809 Hitter enlarged the sphere of 
his duties by undertaking the charge of two of the 
under classes in the Frankfort Gymnasium, in accord- 
ance with the urgent solicitation of the rector. This 
brought him into contact with from fifty to sixty 
rough, turbulent city boys. It was a hard place, and 
for some days he took no satisfaction in his work. 
The studies which he taught were natural history, 
geography, and history. He writes about his new 
duties, — " I have undertaken to give three hours a-day 
instruction for a half-year, or a whole year at most, in 
order to accustom myself to such a situation as this, 
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and to apply my favourite methods to such a field. 

All that a man knows and all that a man wishes to do 

accounts for nothing — it is only the being able to do 

that has any value. The greater the difficulties 

ivhich stand in the way, the greater will be the reward 

of overcoming them." In addition to his cares and 

duties in the Hollweg family, and to his new task in 

the Gymnasium, he continued his instruction in the 

schools of his Mends Engelmann and Bunsen. It is 

no wonder that under such a burden his health began 

to suffer. His chest gave him pain, he raised blood 

repeatedly, and lost much of his old strength and 

power of endurance. Still he would work on, and 

taxed himself with the preparation of a paper on the 

true method of giving instruction in geography. The 

results of this last effort alarmed even him, and caused 

him to suspend his labours and make an excursion to 

Switzerland. 

This time he passed up the left bank of the Ehine 
in order to see the Strasburg Minster. The joiimey 
was a delightful one, and he speedily gained health 
and strength. He went southward as far as to Geneva, 
taking Yverdun on the way. His visit here was the 
most marked incident of the tour. The letter describ- 
ing his reception there is too characteristic to be wholly 
passed over : " Amid alternate sunshine and rain we 
approached the dear Yverdun, where I had the most 
cordial reception, just such as is given to an old family 
friend. Among the many joys which Providence has 
granted me, and for which I shaU always be thankful. 
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as contributing no sKght share to my spiritual culture, 
I reckon the love of my noble friends here. The 
strongest bonds bind me to Pestftlozzi, Niedover, 
Muralt, Mieg, von Turc, and Schmid. I find great 
changes in the Institute, but the same powerful, ori- 
ginal, indefatigable men, and a field enlarged even 
beyond what it was. The good old Pestalozzi remains 
still a youth in heart and spirit, full of fire and rest- 
lessness ; his wife the model of womanly purity, mo- 
desty, and good-heartedness, cultivated and thoroughly 
refined. The freedom which prevaQs here brings people 
together at once : my hours have passed like minutes, 
and at supper I had to sit between " father and mo- 
ther " Pestalozzi, while all our friends sat around and 
partook with us of the simple meaL Every one did his 
part : the platter was passed now to the right, now to 
the left ; the glasses were filled ; we spoke of friends fax 
and near ; while love, happiness, and many a fine word, 
seasoned the repast. Thus I passed Sunday and Mon- 
day, talking as often as I found opportunity with the 
most energetic workers in the Institution. It has 
grown to colossal proportions, so that the founder can 
no more look after all the interests centred here. There 
are now a hundred and fifty pupils, and the number of 
pupil-teachers (adult pupils who assist in giving in- 
struction) amounts to about forty. The number of 
active teachers I do not know. In addition, there is a 
girls' school, and two for the training of teachers. 
Pestalozzi is unable now to give instruction in a single 
department of study; indeed, his power is not in deal- 
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ing with details, but in mastering the whole method. 
And this he does, imparting it to others with a life 
and power which make all who hear him work in the 
same spirit with which he labours. Justly does he 
say, speaking to me about himself, ' I cannot say that 
all that you see is my work ; Niedover, Erlise, and 
Schmid would laugh if I should say that I was their 
teacher. 1 cannot reckon, cannot write, know no 
grammar, no mathematics, no science — the youngest 
of my pupils has more learning than I. I am merely 
the first mover here ; others must bring into active 
use what I think out ; I am merely an instrument in 
the hand of Providence ! ' This is all true, and yet 
without him the institution woidd never have existed. 
He is the most careless of men, knows nothing of the 
worth of money, can hardly keep the simplest ac- 
counts, and gives away like a child to every one who 
wants his help. He is in a measure without a lan- 
guage, for he speaks neither pure French nor pure 
German, and yet he is the soul of society, whether in 
earnest or sportive talk. His morning service, the 
prayer, and the address to the pupils, are very efiective. 
He is loved and honoured like a father." 

After Eitter's return to Frankfort he did not resume 
his labours in the Gymnasium. Yet his activity in 
other fields suffered no change. He found strength, 
moreover, not only to labour as before in the two 
schools of his friends Engelmann and Bunsen, and to 
instruct his pupils Augustus HoUweg and William 
Sommering, but also to read various classic authors, 
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and to work largely upon a treatise on physical geo- 
graphy. How well he was advancing in this may be 
seen from a clause in his diary, — " End to-day my 
book : wrote the preface : evening with Ebel : read him 
from my work : spirited conversation respecting it." In 
a letter written soon after he alludes to his fears for 
the future education of his two pupils, and then to the 
character of the book. "In the plan of going to 
Geneva, although there is much which interferes with 
what I hoped to do, yet there is much which recom- 
mends itself Yet before we go, my pupils will read 
Cicero de Officiis, Horace's Epistles and Satires, 
several philosophical passages from Xenophon and 
Plato, the (Edipus of Sophocles, and will practise them- 
selves largely in Latin and Greek exercises. These 
they will study in the Gymnasium ; with me they will 
study the principles of morality, higher algebra, and 
modem history. I shall ftlso prepare them for con- 
firmation. They are also taking instruction in fencing 
and riding under the superintendence of suitable in- 
structors. In addition to these branches they are 
studying mercantile accounts, French, English, music, 
and drawing. They both are highly spoken of for 
their upright and moral deportment, and they are a 
joy to me and to £tll who know them ; yet they do not 
quite satisfy me. Yet the reason for this does not lie 
in them but in the circumstances of the life, which are 
not in all respects what is desirable to meet the needs 
of young men growing up to manhood. What they 
evidently lack is a healthful family influence, and the 
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moulding which this efifects. It is this alone which 
gives fixedness to the character, and supplies the true 
field of labour. I have been so fortunate as to find in 
the homes of my friends what I missed at the HoUweg 
mansion ; but to mj'^ pupils many of these homes were 
not open and accessible as to me. Yet I myself begin 
to feel the need of a stronger family bond for myself ; 
and the establishing of this would be the only thing 
which would restrain me from carrying out my ex- 
tended plan for my own future culture. You know 
that I have no definite expectations for the future of 
my life, and that I have constantly put aside offers 
which seemed to compel me to choose now a place of 
definite abode. I have been following in this a cer- 
tain sense of duty which has bound me closely to what 
has hitherto been my work, and which has compelled 
me always to associate intellectual with external ad- 
vantages. I suppose that I have acted rationally in 
this, but I do not know whether my course has always 
been that dictated by worldly wisdom. The goal 
which I have placed before me, to become an educator 
in the highest sense of the word, is one so difficidt to 
reach that my attempts seem useless, and the defici- 
encies which remain to be fiUed appear too hopelessly 
great to allow me to accomplish anything at all praise- 
worthy. The greatest unhappiness I now suffei* comes 
from the want of making my inner nature stand in 
true relation to my outward duty. In addition to this. 
Providence has kindly protected me from almost every 
source of pain or grief, and for this I cannot be thank- 

G 
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fill enough. On the contrary, God has made me sus- 
ceptible to so many joys that I must count myseK one 
of the happiest of men. Let me tell you of some of the 
things which have contributed to my contentment. 

" I do not know that I have ever written to you that 
I have been at work on a manual of physical geography. 
This occupation has been to me for a year the source 
of my richest pleasure, and often compensates me for 
many disagreeable hours, which, as they come to every- 
body's life, do not pass over mine as well. Since in 
this work I do not copy what has been done by others, 
and always take the course which seems the most 
fitting and best, I have been compelled to spare no 
pains in making independent investigations ; and these 
it is which have yielded me the happiest results. I 
have been so fortuuate as to arrive at certain natural 
laws which show that some things that have seemed 
heretofore to be merely fortuitous, are in accord with 
law and necessity. Many riddles have been solved, 
light has been thrown on what was dark, and I have 

come to results which are valuable, and which concern 

• 

the three departments of geography, history, and natural 
history. Far enough from believing that this work 
will be to others what it has been to me, and equal- 
ly far from considering it a perfect work, I see too 
plainly its defects, and recognise even more clearly 
than ever the great chasms yet to be filled up in the 
department of physical geography. Meanwhile, I think 
that I have gone farther than my predecessors, particu- 
larly in the study of the marine currents, the course 
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of the winds, the division of continents into mountain- 
lands and plains, the formation of river-valleys, the 
laws of climate, and the diffusion of minerals. The 
investigations which before I had applied only to 
Europe, I have now made universal, and have attained 
to a method of reading the past by means of the diffu- 
sion of plants, animals, and men, which carries me 
back further than do historical annals. I have become 
familiar with the manner in which the larger deni- 
zens of sea and land have accompanied the course of 
culture, and traced the connection which exists be- 
tween the culture of grain and fruit and the settle- 
ments of man. The study of the diffusion of the cereals 
and of animals in their relation to human history has 
led me back to a time of great antiquity, and caused 
me to study the infancy of our race ; and everywhere 
I have found the same laws, the same impulses to 
emigrate and settle afresh, to sail on the ocean and 
till the land. I have found every mountain-pass used 
as a means of transit, every waterfall and every pro- 
montory the scene of human settlement — every physical 
feature, in a word, invested with historical significance. 
I believe that I can see in this the basis of a science 
of physical geography which shall show that history 
has written its records in the language of external 
nature ; that in the world around us exist the causes 
which have controlled the progress of the race. 

My first object in undertaking this work was to 
fulfil a promise made to Pestalozzi, that I would pre- 
pare a treatise, in his method, on geography. I did, in 
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fact, begin it with this in view, but I soon found 
that the materittls were in a confused and hopeless 
state, and that no method had ever been applied to 
this science. Proceeding in my task, the chaos gra- 
dually disappeared, the thread came to light, and I 
have worked on with a happy heart, discovering law 
and harmony where the most inextricable entangle- 
ment had seemed to be ; making the result a not un- 
acceptable contribution, I trust, to natural theology. 

" Yet what a fool I am to raise such expectations in 
your mind, my honoured father ! You know too well 
the imperfections and frailty of human science, and 
you will laugh at me good-humouredly, and not let 
me deceive myself. No, I would not be understood 
as saying that I have done an exhaustive work, but 
that I have laboured hard to attain to valuable results, 
and have found in the very effort my highest satis- 
faction. I am now making negotiations with Cotta 
respecting the publishing of it, but I do not know 
that it will come to this. Some of my friends are 
more zealous for this than I — ^yet enough of this. I 
must beg your pardon for detaining you with this 
matter so long." 

Eitter goes on to speak in the same letter of his 
appointment as Secretary of the Frankfort Museum, a 
situation of no little trust and of scientific importance. 
He then alludes to his chief friends, and shows that 
he was on terms of intimacy with almost every man of 
learning or power then living in the city. It is evi- 
dent that the modesty, kindliness, culture, and correct- 
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ness of the young teacher made him a welcome guest 
in every home. Nor did the years pass without bring- 
ing him into contact with men of eminence. Among 
the more marked of these were Ebel, the Swiss geo- 
grapher ; Colonel Aaron Burr, of the United States ; 
Griesbach, the editor of the Greek Testament ; Som- 
mering, the physicist ; Leopold von Buch, the geolo- 
gist ; and Bartholdy, the poet and traveller, and uncle 
of Felix Mendelssohn on the mother's side. The 
acquaintance with Von Buch was the one which had 
the greatest influence on the education of Ritter. 
Before his arrival the geologist had begun to take an 
interest in the labours of the young geographer, and 
to promise to lend him the full notes of his scientific 
explorations in Norway and Sweden. After using 
these, he writes to Sommering respecting them and 
their author — "Among the most vduable writings 
with which I have recently made acquaintance are 
Leopold von Buch'p 'Travels/ I have benefited 
extremely by them. I reoognise in him a much 
greater genius than in Von Humboldt. What Von 
Buch has observed in the north surpasses in extent 
what Humboldt explored in the tropics, notwithstand- 
ing the endless richness of the latter field. Every 
page of Von Buch's work displays the results of in- 
dependent investigation, acumen, breadth of view, and 
a philosophical power of dealing with questions re- 
lating to the history of the world." 

Yet, notwithstanding the incessant activity of his 
life, the stimulus which he received from active and 
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earnest minds, the pleasure which he derived from in- 
tercourse with the wise and the good, and the satisfac- 
tion which his scholars' advancement gave him, Eitter 
was not quite contented and happy. Many men would 
thoroughly enjoy this busy, rushing, varied career, 
these various employments, and the keen stimulus 
which they gave. But he craved a life more gentle, 
restful, and centred. He was far from discontented, 
and yet he missed, sometimes very acutely, what 
he knew others were in the enjoyment o£ A letter 
written to his sister lets us into the secrets of his 
mind at this epoch, and shows that in Eitter the man 
was greater and nobler than the scholar. " Life," he 
says, "is becoming broader to me every day; my time 
is becoming more and more limited ; my goal is con- 
stantly advancing; my ambition is always becoming 
more true to what is good ; and yet the means of at- 
taining what I purpose are constantly becoming more 
powerless to satisfy me. I am incessantly striving to 
attain to some imity of aim, and yet my efforts are con- 
stantly becoming more and more scattering ; and all that 
I can accomplish appears to me as nothing coihpared 
with what my natural inclination, my sense of duty, 
and my ambition prompt me to. I am ever sighing 
for some central object for my thought and action 
to rest upon ; but I have not as yet found it, and I 
am living at discord with myself. I have gradually 
and almost unconsciously fallen into so many and so 
various social and scientific relations, that as I do not 
possess a mind capable of breaking through every- 
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thing, I really succumb to the pressure of my daily 
occupations. I hope soon to escape from this mesh 
of cares, and then to attain to that tranquillity of 
mind which is mine now neither by day nor by 
night. I hope then to be that to you and to all my 
friends which you rightly expect of me. Yet, do not 
believe, dearest sister, that I am unhappy; no, such 
unthankfulness to Heaven be far from me ! I recog- 
nise, with tears of gratitude, that I may count my- 
self one of the most favoured of mortab in these event- 
ful times. The bond of alliance which unites me to 
so many noble souls will always be the greatest trea- 
sure which I possess. The saddest feature of my 
lot is, that I am so connected with other people 
that I cannot escape from the claims of society, and so 
have to pass many hours in trivial talk. I have 
enough to do through the day to keep pace with my 
pupils and satisfy all their demands, so great is their 
present progress. All the spare minutes which I can 
gain I devote to my geographical and historical task. 
To give you a more vivid picture of my life, let me tell 
you how I have been spending the last few days. In ad- 
dition to the letters from Schnepfenthal, I have received 
from Philip Salzmann, at Montpellier, some boxes con- 
taining plants and insects, whose sale and exchange I 
had undertaken to arrange for him; from my friend 
Muralt, in St Petersburg, I have received scientific 
communications ; I have also had commissions to 
execute for my friend Mieg, who is now on a journey 
to Eome and Naples. From a distant acquaintance 
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I have received reports from Moscow and Kasan, which 
I have been asked to prepare for publication. My 
friend Von Turk, who is soon to establish a school in 
Frankfort, had left to me the making of aU arrange- 
ments. I have been giving private lessons to Madame 
Von Wallzogen, and have been copying, for my geo- 
graphical uses, a large map of Asia. In addition to 
these things, I have been instructing my pupils in the 
higher mathematics, and we have all been reading 
Tacitus and Livy under Grotesend's direction. To 
these 1 must add the hours devoted to a class of young 
ladies, and to the young Mrs Bethmann, a Hollander, 
whom I have been te£iching German. From this con- 
fased programme you can see how my life is broken 
up into fragments." Nor does this really give a com- 
plete picture of all his employments, for it does not 
include his own private studies ; and the reader has 
already seen that, in the midst of these diverse occupa- 
tions, his geography was making good progress. It is 
no wonder that, with his innate love of quiet, and with 
his proneness to concentrated study, he sighed for such 
a retreat as Geneva. And at length the time came 
when he could go — when he coidd feel that his work 
at Frankfort was ended. He was stiU to have the 
general charge of WiUiam Sommering, who was now 
eighteen, and of Augustus HoUweg, who was sixteen; 
but his direct relations to them were no longer to in- 
terfere so much as before with the course of his own 
culture and special studies. Ritter had now passed 
thirteen years in Frankfort. He had come thither as 
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a boy, he was going forth as a man. The hopes of his 
youth were in a measure frustrated ; for coming, as he 
did, from the stilhiess of Schnepfenthal, and from the 
companionship of these simple, earnest souls there, 
the heated intellectualism of Frankfort must have ex- 
cited and wearied him. But his brother-in-law, Dr 
Kramer, has well said that it is to be regarded as pro- 
vidential that he was brought out into more trying 
relations than he would have known at Schnepfenthal; 
and yet not only for others, but for himself also, he 
was continually reaping in Frankfort the benefits of his 
early training. In spite of his youth, it was at once 
perceived that he possessed a superior character. In 
the rich, splendid, and voluptuous city, where money 
was constantly meeting him as the greatest of forces, 
the fixed principles which had grown strong in his 
father's house and at Schnepfenthal never forsook him. 
He grew constantly more and more fixed in the con- 
viction that mental and spiritual gifts are not to be 
compared with the outward goods which were the 
object of every one's joyless and unsatisfied pursuit 
around him. A consciousness of this imparted to him 
a strength and poise which gave him a constantly in- 
creasing influence upon others. In a letter written to 
his mother, only a month after he entered the HoUweg 
family, he says, " I have just come from a great party 
which is given here every Wednesday. To the first 
two which were held after my arrival I did not go, 
because I was not invited; the third time I went 
without invitation ; and to-day again, the fourth time, 
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although I would rather have been bidden to stay 
away than requested to come. But I felt that I owed 
it to my own place; I felt that I must make this 
claim at the outset; lest my rights might be encroached 
upon in the future; I felt also that I must become 
acquainted with the Mends of the family ; and yet I 
would far rather have remained in my own quiet room. 
How little, how little I feel myself to be in this fine 
society! I am no politician; I hold it beneath my 
dignity to waste my time in trifling with young girls ; 
I do not play cards ; and yet, creeping, as it were, up to 
my room, and thinking how small an object I am, I 
feel that I am far greater than many of the gentlemen 
who now, at twelve o'clock, are playing Vhorribre in 
the room below." 

From that brother-in-law of Eitter to whom I am so 
much indebted for the materials of his Ufe, I learn 
that one of the strongest elements in perfecting his 
character was the relation in which he stood to his 
relatives, and his friends, old and new. In his corres- 
pondence with them he indulged to the utmost the love 
he bore them, and his greatest happiness was enjoyed 
in pouring out the freshest and best feelings of his 
souL This increased the burden which he imposed 
upon himself : and though his letters were never num- 
erous, they were all the more rich and suggestive. He 
often regrets " the deplorable length " of his communi- 
cations, but no one but himself complained of this 
quality, for they prized the exhaustiveness with which 
he entered into the themes of which he wrote. Be- 
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sides, his correspondence served as a kind of reflection 
of his life and experience, and this could not fail to be 
profitable to his intellectual and spiritual progress. At 
the same time, the letters which he received from many 
sides, especially from his immediate relations, and Salz- 
mann and Gutsmuths, were an inexhaustible source, 
not only of high enjoyment, but also of fresh impulse. 
In his quiet hours, particularly on the last evening 
of the year, he used to turn to his epistolary treasures, 
and by reading and re-reading the familiar pages he 
would transport himself to the very presence of those 
who were the dearest to him. Especially valued by 
him were the letters of his mother. Writing to his 
sister in the spring of 1801, he says, " For ybur dear 
letters, and for all that I have of mother's, I have had 
a little chest made with compartments, and a pretty 
thing it is. When I raise the lid I see the admirable 
sHouettes of father and mother, and in the first com- 
partment I have placed the letters which I have re- 
ceived from them, and all that I have been able to collect 
which relates to them. In the side compartments are 
your dear letters, and those from all my nearest 
friends who are still living. When I feel like living 
in the past I just open my chest, in which are the 
choicest treasures which I possess on the earth, and 
then come to me my happiest hours, my pleasantest 
recollections, but with them many a disappointed 
hope, many a pang, many a tear." 

From passages in some of the foregoing pages the 
reader has doubtless learned that, with the other noble 
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qualities of Eitter*s soul, there was not only great 
seriousness of purpose, but a more than ordinary sus- 
ceptibility to the oflBces of religion. The difference 
between his character in this respect, and that of his 
distinguished contemporary Alexander von Humboldt, 
is most striking. A letter written by him while he 
was in Frankfort allows us to look at this side of his 
nature, and to see how religious studies and medita- 
tions formed a part of his daily occupation. *' I am 
busying myself," he writes, " a portion of this winter 
with the study of morality and the New Testament. 
I am familiarising the children with > the story of 
Jesus's life, and in it I find real comfort for my own 
heart, and so I write all down for use in the future. 
The subject itself, and the manner in which it has been 
treated by most writers, have prompted me to take 
this latter step. I cannot bear the stiff compulsory 
spirit which has been applied to the New Testament 
with its glowing narrative ; it is not just to the book 
to treat it as if it were a mere chronological or ethical 
treatise. Taken in this way, it loses too easily the 
spiritual element in the divine manifestation of Jesus ; 
it is interpreted as if it were a book of the eighteenth 
century, and were written on German soiL The sky 
of Asia, the spirit of the East, the characteristics, 
mental and intellectual, of its people, are too often 
lost from sight. And so in my teaching I have tried 
to pass from the historical point of view to the moral, 
and in this way to apprehend most clearly all the 
elements of Jesus's life, and give His character the 
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oompletest fonn. There must be taken into the account 
the time in which* He lived, the country, and the 
people ; a.nd yet the truth itself, which these all par- 
tially veil, is independent of them all, and must be 
disconnected from them." It must be confessed that 
Bitter did not attain, in the Frankfort stadium of his 
career, that full comprehension of the Christian religion, 
and more especially of what is known among theolo- 
gians as the *' scheme of grace," which he reached at 
a later day. Indeed, how could he do so ? His pastor 
and intimate spiritual adviser, Hufnagel, like all the 
Frankfort clergymen of that day, was a rationalist ; and 
not only was all the theology of the day destitute of 
positive Christian ideas, but the whole tone of society 
was utterly demoralised. Eitter gives a sad picture of 
the spiritual condition of that time. Early in 1811 he 
writes : ' As concerns the most important element of 
life, the religious, I confess that I cannot look without 
pain at the spiritual condition of the larger portion of 
men. There is such attachment to what belongs to the 
earth, that what relates to the higher life, the spirit- 
ual man, is utterly neglected. I might live for years 
in the HoUweg house, and, notwithstanding the number 
of persons whom I meet there, never hear a single 
religious expression. There is so little practical recog- 
nition of a higher life, that aU thought of it is lost 
sight of. If it were not that my feelings sometimes 
must get vent — if I did not feel compelled to speak 
out my religious convictions — the ignoring of serious 
things would be complete. Of course I miss much 
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from the want of congeniality in my companions regard- 
ing this matter. The highest feeling about man is that 
he lives and dies, that he is lucky and unlucky, that he 
is created for hope and fear; there is no mention of 
anything nobler, of God and immortality. It influences 
me so much that, even against my own will and wish, 
I lead a life altogether too devoid of a religious side. 
And yet I do not give up the desire, but secretly 
cherish it, to make religious instruction an important 
part of my future duties as a teacher. I should not 
wish that my lot should be cast in a great city ; these 
are good, if one's aim is pleasure and acquaintance with 
men, but they do not contribute to contentment and peace 
of mind. I have been reading the autobiography of 
Eeinhard, of Dresden, with great interest, and have 
found in it a confirmation of my views respecting the 
divine character of the Bible, and its unique value to 
human culture and the education of every man. I 
have for some time been preparing my pupils for their 
approaching confirmation — ^unfortunately only a mere 
ceremony here, and without any relation to life. The 
hours thus spent are among the most satisfactory of 
my life. They have promoted my own spiritual 
advancement. My pupils are very susceptible to the 
influences of religion; they are like a field well 
ploughed and opened to the rain ; but if they would be 
spared the influences of the life around them, they must 
leave it at once, else the dew and promise of their 
youth wiU be gone." 

It would not be fitting to close this chapter of 
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Eittei^s life without alluding to the literary, and more 
particularly to the geographical, productions which he 
either prepared for the press or published. To some of 
them allusion has already been made, but not to alL 
The reader has hardly failed to observe, that although 
the general course of his studies, down to the time of 
his leaving Frankfort, promoted his general knowledge 
and culture^ still geography is constantly coming into 
the foreground. It has been hinted at in the request 
made to Eitter by Pestalozzi to prepare a geography 
on the method introduced by the latter ; it appears in 
the allusions to the work which he was preparing, and 
which was so favourably received by his friend Ebel 
the Swiss geographer. Yet during all the years which 
he passed at Frankfort neither the hope nor the expec- 
tation seems to have dawned upon him that his future 
career would be a geographical one ; his only and his 
highest ambition was to become " an educator in the 
fullest sense of the word." His absorbing task was 
the one which lay directly before him, the instructing 
of his pupils. The departments in which he taught 
them embraced the complete round of academical 
studies, with the exception of the more difficult Greek 
and Latin authors, and in the interpretation of these 
he sat with his own pupils at the feet of men who had 
given their lives to the ancient classics, and was an 
eager and humble learner with them. Three depart- 
ments of study had engrossed him while at Frankfort ; 
first, natural history in all its departments, then his- 
tory, and, last of aU, language. No reader of the 
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'Erdkunde' can fail to see how important all these 
studies became to him every day of his subsequent 
life. Without any one of them he could not have 
examined subjects as he did, and written as he did. 
It would not be claimed that Eitter's familiarity with 
botany, geology, history, Greek, and Latin was as great 
as if he had devoted himself to any one of these, yet 
there are many men who occupy the chairs of pro- 
fessors, in these and other departments, who are not 
so thoroughly versed in the one subject which they 
teach as Eitter was in all. And yet these different 
departments began to show themselves tributary to 
his geographical studies even while he was in Frank- 
fort. The various journeys which he took into the 
adjacent district contributed quite as much to his 
scientific advancement as to his pleasure. The ample 
pecuniary means placed at his disposal by the parents 
of his pupils, allowed him to procure aU helps which 
he considered valuable, without imposing the necessity 
of counting the cost ; and well has it been said of him, 
" How much more limited would have been his oppor- 
tunities and advantages if he had accepted the invita- 
tions to Meiningen, Vienna, or Weimar." The hand of 
Providence was as evident in the whole order of his 
early years as it is in that system of compensations in 
nature which Eitter was subsequently so skilful in 
interpreting. 

The fact that Eitter's thoughts were occupied, while 
he was at Frankfort, with the general subject of peda- 
gogy, as well as with the specific application of the 
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Pestalozzian method to geography, is manifest from the 
varied charactier of his contributions to the press. I 
will mention only the chief of these. The first of much 
note was a paper on instruction in the art of drawing, 
published in 1802 in his friend Gutsmuth's 'Neue 
Bibliothek fur Padagogik.' The reader has perhaps not 
forgotten the allusions in former pages to Eitter's great 
skill in this department, and he was thoroughly quali- 
fied to speak authoritatively regarding it. The results 
of a visit to Cologne were embodied in a valuable anti- 
quarian paper, and published by request. The death 
of a Frankfort friend, a worthy artist, to whom Eitter 
was most warmly attached, called forth an appreciative 
sketch, and was also asked for the press. Besides these, 
lie contributed occasional articles of a general character 
to the educational journal edited by his father, and 
largely read. Yet these papers, valuable as they were, 
were tributary to his geographical writings. The first 
of these appeared very early in the present century, 
and were published in his friend Engelmann's ' Neuer 
Kinderfreund.' These relate primarily to the prepara- 
tion of two maps which he was contemplating prepar- 
ing—one of Germany and the other of Europe. The 
first work, complete in itself, which he published, was 
the first volume of his treatise on Europe, which 
appeared in 1804. Although the execution of this 
manual feU far short of his later works, and is not to 
be specially commended, yet the ideas which found 
utterance in the prisface were such as to excite admira- 
tion even at the present day. He had caught, even 

H 
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then, clear glimpses of the capacities of geography, and 
saw that, instead of being one of the least promising 
and basest bom of the sciences, it is one of the noblest. 
Expressions occur in the preface of this work which 
foreshadow the great ideas of his latest lifa Take this, 
for example : " The earth and its inhabitants stand in 
the closest mutual relations, and one element cannot 
be seen in all its phases without the others. On this 
account history and geography must always go hand 
in hand. The country works upon the people, and the 
people upon the country. ... It has seemed to me as 
if the physical character of the earth has been too 
superficially studied in its relation to geography. I 
have thought, on the contrary, that it must be made 
the basis of this science. Chronology is to history, in 
all that relates to time, what natural history is to 
geography in all that regards space.'' Eitter never 
published but two of the three volumes which were 
announced. Notwithstanding the clear principles 
announced in the introduction, it was hardly to be 
expected that he should leap at once to a perfect appli- 
cation of them, A work which should carry out those 
ideas, and make them seen in their application, would 
be as great an advance upon the preface of Eitter's 
first book as that preface was removed from what had 
been written before on the connection of history and 
geography. 

This work on Europe indicates that the author had 
in preparation a series of charts relating to the same 
continent. They were six in number, and comprised 
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the following table of contents : — 1. The chief moun- 
tain systems of Europe, their connection and their sub- 
ordinate branches. 2. The most important European 
peaks contrasted with those of the Cordilleras in respect 
to vegetation. 3. The indigenous trees and shrubs of 
Europe. 4. The cultivated growths, exhibited accord- 
ing to the climate in which they thrive. 6. The diffu- 
sion of wild and tame mammals in Europe. 6. A table 
of the European nationalities. In estimating the im- 
portance of such an undertaking, it ought not to be 
forgotten that these were the first attempts in this 
direction. We have these now in every school-room, 
and we are taught to believe that it is to Humboldt 
that we are indebted for the conception of these tables. 
But it is not so : Eitter had worthily occupied this 
field before Humboldt entered it 

The work on physical geography which has been 
mentioned in a preceding page as finished, and as sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Ebel and some other friends, 
was never published. Among those whose judgment 
was solicited was Leopold von Buch, whose opinion 
was partly favourable and partly unfavourabla It was 
decisive with Eitter, and he determined to withdraw 
the manuscript from the publisher, and wait till he had 
brought it to a greater stage of perfection. In fact, as 
we have already seen, he was induced to think of 
bringing it out more in consequence of the urgency of 
friends than through his own impulse to print. The 
substance of the book was after incorporated in the 
'Erdkunde,' and the world has received it in that form. 
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A letter to Gutsmuths gives a comprehensive summaiy 
of the plan which he adopted in the execution of his 
first work. It is worth communicating here, as show- 
ing the complete mastery which Eitter had attained, 
even then, of the principles which lie at the foundation 
of the science of geography. He says: "It is now 
some time since I finished my geographical work, which 
has laid the foundation for my present historical studies; 
and before I am wholly lost in these, I wish to entirely 
close my geography, which forms a perfect unit in my 
mind. You have asked me for a sketch of my whole 
plan ; here it is : — 

" Man lives in two worlds, a visible and an invisible 
one, and is mindful of his true dignity and nobleness 
when he labours to attain perfection both in his physical 
and spiritual nature. When he has advanced so far as 
to master himself, and develop the whole power of his 
own mental and moral nature, his next step is to take 
note of the outer world, to observe the order and obe- 
dience to law in which Nature, so far as it is external to 
him, is constantly working. He sees that this is always 
having an influence over him, and that he is having a 
certain real influence over the outer world, and that in 
the mutual dependence of the two lies one of the great- 
est and noblest harmonies which exist 

*' It has been my object, in the preparation of this 
book, which was suggested by my Yverdun friends, to 
contribute something to the interpretation of this con- 
nection between man and the world he inhabits. The 
title is, * A Manual of General Geography, aiming to 
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substantiate the claim of this department to the name 
of a Science/ The character of the work can be best 
seen in the following r^surn^ of the topics discussed. 

" In the first place, and negatively, I do not speak of 
the earth as a planet in its relation to sister planets, 
and hence mathematical geography is wholly omitted ; 
nor do I deal with the earth as if it were subjected to 
the arbitrary and irresponsible action of man, and 
thus political geography is not my starting-point. I 
take the earth in its form, structure, elementary con- 
stituents, its covering, its life, as if it were itself a great 
organism covered with hieroglyphics which reveal its 
history. I begin with what is the most simple, and 
advance to what is more complex ; I pass from what is 
general to what is specific, and thus adopt the method 
employed by Pestalozzi, and work in the spirit of his 
system. 

" My manual is divided into three parts — the topo- 
graphical, the physical, and that devoted to natural 
history. 

" The first of these is elementary and introductory. 
Its purpose is to display the earth in its natural divi- 
sions. It is provided with notes for the teacher, bear- 
ing on the method to be followed in teaching this 
department of geography. 

" The second part treats of the mutual relations of 

the continents, the ocean, and the atmosphere, and shows 

in what the connection with those relations man receives 

the impulses which give rise and direction to history. 

. "The third part deals with the distribution of the 
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three kingdoms. It also discusses the laws and phe- 
nomena of climate, the key to the organic world; and it 
also pays equal attention to geology, the key to the 
inorganic world. 

*'I can, of course, give only the briefest outline. 
Where there is so much detail as is implied in a work 
of this character, it is impossible to present a very 
accurate sketch of the design. Should this volume 
meet with adequate encouragement, I propose to enter 
upon a second one devoted to the population of the 
earth ; and then a third, which shall discuss the general 
political side of the whole subject. The entire work 
wiU be completed by the publication of a geographical 
atlas, which shall contain not only topographical maps 
of the usual character, but also some which shall be 
generic — such, for example, as illustrations of a moun- 
tain district, a desert, an archipelago, a bold shore, a 
sandy shore, a steppe, a delta, &c. ; to these I would 
add characteristic.sketches of most of the leading types 
of national figure and face; of the loftiest mountains ; of 
important islands'; of notable valleys, rivers, and cata- 
racts ; of plants — palms, for example — and of various 
kinds of animals." 



CHAPTER Y. 

THE SAVANT AT GENEYA. 

I HAVE already spoken, in the previous chapter, of the 
plan which Eitter had formed of taking his two pupils, 
Augustus HoUweg and William Sommering, to some 
place where they might begin to take up some practi- 
cal departments of study, and allow their preparatory 
classical knowledge to introduce them to a field which / 

should have more direct relation to the work of life. 
Both of the young men had decided to pursue a career, 
not mercantile but learned; and Eitter, without at- 
tempting at aU to bias them in this decision, rejoiced 
over it with a child's joy. At first Freiberg, the cele- 
brated mineralogical centre, was selected as the place 
where their future studies should be prosecuted ; but 
the great eminence of Geneva as an educational centre, 
the excellence of its society, and. the charm of its situ- 
ation, were such as to cause Eitter to give it the pre- 
ference. Beside* as it was then certain that young 
Hollweg would study jurisprudence, an intimate 
knowledge of French was indispensable ; and nowhere, 
not in Paris even, could this be acquired so well as in 



\ 
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Geneva. To add to these attractions, Ritter would not 
be far distant from Pestalozzi and his other Tverdun 
friends, and it would always be easy to run over and 
spend a few days with them. 

Geneva, always a marked intellectual centre,'' was 
then as eminent as at any time in its history for the 
distinguished personages who were at home within 
its walls, among whom were Pictet the chemist and 
philosopher, Sismondi the historian, and Madame de 
Stael. Ritter and his pupils were taken into the 
family of the mother-in-law of Pictet, and found there 
not only all the joys and privileges of a home, but 
opportunities of being intimately acquainted with all 
that was best in the society of the city. But instead 
of standing on the outside, and speaking of Geneva and 
its varied charms in general terms, it is better to let 
Ritter tell his own story, — ^related often enthusiastically 
enough, it is true, but not with the indiscriminating 
adulation of youth, or of one who is entering society 
as a novice. He was upwards of thirty, he had seen 
and mingled on equal terms with the best society of 
Frankfort, and had met many of the most eminent 
men in Germany. Such a man was not to be misled 
by the charms of novelty, or the fascination of a dif- 
ferent nationality ; and when he speaks in enthusiasm, 
it must be taken with no allowance saying that which 
is due to an earnest though not fiery soul, and to a 
heart keenly alive to intellectual power and moral worth. 

He begins with an allusion to the situation of the 
city, " Geneva," he says, " is the queen of Swiss cities; 
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none could lie more charmingly. It is on both sides 
of the Lake, which expands there in the form of a half- 
moon ; on the left are the beautiful vineyards, on the 
right the lofty Savoy chain, extending to the borders 
of the Eepublic of Vallais, the Dent d*Oches, and the 
Dent de Jaman, above which tower the eternal snow- 
field3 of Mont Blanc. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the city there are mountains of moderate 
height, from four to five thousand feet, whose sides are 
covered with the finest pasturage to the very summit ; 
between some of these eminences tushes the wild Arve, 
a daughter of the Mont Blanc glaciers. Geneva itself 
has few fine streets, but the country around, as far as 
the eye can reach, is transformed into the finest of 
parks laid out in the English style." 

In a letter to Sommering he speaks of the objects 
which drew him to Geneva in preference to other 
places. It will be remembered that his two pupils 
were now of an age when the studies of the three were 
in a great measure pursued in common. " We shall 
pay special attention to the French language and 
literature. We have, besides, brought a small library 
of Greek and Latin classics for private study. Our 
chi^f favourites wiU be Tacitus, Livy, Xenophon, 
Herodotus, Homer, Horace, Seneca, Cicero, and Plato. 
We have also some of the choicest works of Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, and Klopstock. You see we intend 
both to be expansive and yet concentrative in our 
scheme of reading and study. We shall attend lectures 
in Geneva on mineralogy, botany, physics, chemistry, 
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and the higher mathematics — no slight outline for a 
single winter! But at any rate we will set to work 
prudently." 

Though a little out of place, I cannot forbear quot- 
ing some of Bitterns reflections on his past and present 
life, jotted down soon after his arrival in this beautiful 
Swiss city : — 

" The agreeable sensations which I experienced on 
the journey from Lausanne to (Jeneva, one of the most 
attractive rides probably in the world, resolved them- 
selves into thoughts of more and more serious import 
as I approached the place of my destination. I cannot 
deny that at the last moments of my stay in Frankfort I 
could not dispossess myself of a certain degree of sorrow, 
which I had not deemed possible to master one so hard- 
ened as I, and so little inclined to yield to the snares of 
imagination. I cannot but think that the occasion of my 
sorrow was the sense of the loss which I should experi- 
ence in leaving Frankfort, rather than any misgivings 
about the men whom I might meet in a new home. It 
seemed as though the quintessence of my twelve years' 
life there crowded itself into a few brief moments ; I 
had a distinct view of the ignorance and presumption 
which I had at the time of my going thither ; I reviewed 
the first troublous years which I spent in Frankfort ; 
I experienced anew all the trials I ha(} known there; 
I saw my life unfolding itself as I could have wished 
it to do, and my work prospered in its results; I 
looked back upon the circle of my living friends, and 
with my mind's eye viewed the graves of those who 
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have been very dear to me, all of whom, living or dead, 
have contributed so much to my culture and to my 
happiness ; and as I looked back I saw that every loss 
that I had experienced had been made tributary to my 
progress in all that is good. And now, separated 
from my past life, removed from the place which had 
become so dear, I felt myself standing at the entrance 
upon a new and untried field, where I should no more 
meet old Mends, and where new ones would not rise 
up to take their place, because the years of youthful 
trust and confidence are gone. I felt myself weighed 
down by some new and strange power, and seemed to 
breathe a diflTerent atmosphere from any that I had 
experienced before, until, feeling that the familiar tones 
of my home, my friends, my youth, were fading away, 
I felt overcome by a singular weakness, and was for a 
little while unmanned. Yet I did not yield long; 
the truth impressed by Father Salzmann came up 
afresh, that there is more in the future than in the 
present ; and when we had reached the city gates, the 
bustle, the questions, the examination of passports, all 
the novelty of a strange place, restored me completely, 
giving me once more that happy serenity which, thanks 
to Heaven for the good gift, has never yet forsaken me 
down to the present day of my life." 

Faithful as was Eitter's devotion to the French lan- 
guage and literature as means to an end, he did not 
enjoy them much for their own sake, and his letters 
contain amusing comments on the efforts which he 
made to transfer some of the gi^t German classics 
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into set French phrase. The Italian pleased him much 
more, and in one place he says, " We are now luxuri- 
ating in the magnificent language of Italy, which is 
not only a continued song, but which possesses all the 
freedom and originality which a rich literature demands 
for its expression. There is a southern life in the 
language itself, as there is in the ideas and feelings 
which it utters ; and this southern element draws the 
thoughts to Eome and to Naples just as surely as it 
did in the past, in the days of Italy's triumphs. 

One of the most interesting features of the whole 
winter was a course of forty lectures, delivered by 
Sismondi, and relating to the literature of all the south- 
em nations of Europe. They were largely attended, 
and by none were they heard with more relish than by 
Eitter. They served to afford unfailing themes for 
conversation ; and as Bitter's excellence was recognised 
at once in Geneva, and as he immediately became a 
favourite guest in almost every family of culture in 
the city, it was a source of constant delight and profit 
to review these lectures of Sismondi, often to differ 
from them, yet never without being able to instruct 
and interest his listeners. They led him not only to 
make the acquaintance of Dante and the other great 
Italian writers, but also to acquire the Spanish lan- 
guage, which likewise soon found great favour in his 



Perhaps, however, the greatest single enjoyment of 
the winter was derived from the chemical lectures of 
the illustrious Pictet, then in the prime of his years 
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and of his activity. I have already mentioned that 
Eitter was an inmate of the family of Kctet's mother- 
in-law, and that the two men were thrown much to- 
gether. They were not blind to each other's remarkable 
worth. The older saw through the modesty of the 
younger, and at once recognised in him a man of the 
noblest motives and principles, a genuine disciple of 
science,* and a mind of the finest order. The younger 
recognised the genius of the older, his beneficent spirit 
and high aims, his purity and steadfastness, his signal 
power of illustrating abstract truths, and of not only 
compassing the most difSicult portions of his favourite 
science, but of applying them to practical ends. 

I have alluded in a preceding page to Eitter's ac- 
quaintance with Madame de Stael, which was one of 
the most striking occurrences of his life at Geneva. 
''Her hospitable mansion at Coppet," he writes, ''is 
open to every stranger of any distinction, and every 
one is secure of a kindly reception at her hands ; and 
yet I confess that with my natural bashfulness I 
should hardly have dared, with all my acquaintance 
with society, to have thrust myself into the presence 
of this gifted woman without a special invitation. It 
was a great privilege to me to be a welcome guest at 
the house of Madame de Stael (through the influence 
of Julien, a friend of Pestalozzi), because I am con- 
vinced that the circle in which she lives is very 
accomplished. I was also glad to see a woman of 
whom the whole city speaks, of whom I had heard 
countless anecdotes and characteristics, and who had 
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been banished from his dominions by an emperor who 
does not fear all Europe, and yet stands in awe of her." 
In another letter he alludes to an interview with 
William Von Schlegel at Madame de Stael's. " Through 
his guidance of the conversation," he writes, '' we came 
to speak of German history, German art, and the 
German language ; and I soon found that Madame de 
Stael was at home in all of these. Sometime* in our 
zeal Schlegel and I would fall back upon our mother 
tongue, but our hostess reminded us pleasantly that at 
her house not German ideas, but the German language, 
were contraband, and that only quotations from our au- 
thors could make an exception. She herself cited some 
passages from German authors and poets, pronounc- 
ing the words exceedingly welL French and German, 
however, were not the only languages used; conversa- 
tion was carried on both in English and Italian, and 
Madame de Stael quoted Latin even, but without 
any affectation ; then we went to dinner, where all was 
light and merriment ; right and left flew bons mots, 
puns, and witty remarks of every kind ; and if Madame 
de Stael did not show herself what is called here in 
Geneva hriUante, yet she displayed what was to me a 
more interesting side still of her character, and I am 
becoming more and more convinced that she possesses 
very estimable qualities of heart, and that the more 
intimate one's acquaintance with her becomes, the 
more will she be valued." Later he writes, "Madame 
von Stael interests me more the longer I know her. If 
she is not la premQre imagination de V Europe, yet she 
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is certainly one of the most superior of women, and 
possesses rare qualities of heart and great simplicity of 
character. During her winter residence here in the 
city, I have often seen her at her home ; she has fre- 
quently invited me there, and had the kindness to 
write upon the note, that it was only en petit comiti, 
knowing well that this would be the most agreeable to 
me. It is only when the company is small that the 
conversation is interesting, and that she shows herself 
in her full strength. After coming from her little 
parties, people are accustomed to ask, Est-ce qu'elle a 
dtd briUante? I have seen her several times when she 
could be called brilliant, and once when she seemed real- 
ly inspired. The flow of this inspiration lasted about 
an hour, and never in my whole life have my nerves 
been so strung and my body so thrilled even to the 
tips of my fingers. There seemed to be something of 
that power in her words which Alcibiades ascribes to 
Socrates in the Symposion of Plato. The conversation 
commenced on the moralising strain of one of the 
Geneva preachers. Sismondi defended this style of 
sermon, declaring himself against those which are 
merely religious, and insisting that religion must be 
grounded upon morality, else it is simply a matter of 
feeling ; and as feeling has no ground principle, ima- 
gination gains control of it at once, and calls into life 
aU those extravagances of which history is so full. 
Morality, therefore, must be the basis of a sermon, 
because religion has its foundations in the understand- 
ing, and the preacher has only to touch lightly the 
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religious sensibilities of his hearers. There was more of 
this sort all tossed off with great liveliness, and inter- 
spersed with side-thoughts. Sismondi's words seemed 
to be to De Stael's soul what sparks are to tinder. She 
took hold of his narrow view of religion on all sides, 
displayed its falseness by means of example and solid 
reasons, showed the higher connection between religion 
and the nature of man, proved that religion is the 
spring of aU good morals, the condition of all correct 
principle ; showed how foreign are morality and life, 
how one and the same are religion and life, how 
morality is only a necessity of the weak nature of man, 
while religion belongs to what is nobler in him ; * que la 
morale ne fait que dinger, mais qu'elle suppose une 
force, une puissance qui soit dirig^e ;' how morality is 
only a conception, and possesses no impelling power, 
while religion penetrates the whole nature of man ; how 
one feels a strong need of listening to a sermon religievaCy 
but a great unwillingness to listen to a sermon qui est 
rempii de morale, because every man has morality 
enough at hand every minute of his life, and is even 
able to impart it to others, while religiousness pre* 
supposes an ennobled state of mind, an elevation, an 
approach to God; that this is the end of religious 
assemblies, that this elevation ennobles the ensemUe 
in man, and at the same time eveTV partie en dMail; 
that a religious state of mind is the source of all moral 
principles and actions, &c. Enough to say that the 
subject was so entirely in her sphere, her exposition so 
clear, her illustrations so numerous, her points so well 
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made, that I consider this conversation one of the 
most interesting in my life. It ended by Sismondi's 
asking, in his inability to defend himself, ' Mais com- 
ment voulez-vous qu*il n'y ait pas de morale dans le 
sermon? k quoi m&nent tons les sentiments qui ne 
sont pas dirig^s pas la raisonT Madame de Stael 
answered, ' Oui, je veux qu'il y ait dans les sermons 
de la raison, mais pas de raisoriTiement' Yet it is 
impossible to report such a conversation; and I find 
that in her writings she is far inferior to what she is in 
society, where she shines as a queen/' 

There is among Eitter's letters one not to be over- 
looked, relating to the great interest taken at Geneva 
in matters of religion. In it he says, " I believe that 
the great respect whict is paid to religion here exerts 
a marked influence upon the character of the people. 
The constant attendance at church, where sermons, 
always good and often superior, are preached, the 
unabated interest in all that pertains to the welfare of 
each congregation, the custom which obtains among the 
fathers and mothers in all classes, of educating their 
children in religious matters, must have great influ- 
ence. I will not say that the instruction which the 
parents give is always the best possible ; but that they 
give it at all, that they lay stress upon it, that they 
reverence the Bible, that they pronounce the name of 
God and the Saviour with reverence, that they lose no 
opportunity of hearing a good sermon, — even this, if it 
-were all there were in this matter, would awaken in 
the child a sense of the value of religion, and predis- 

I 
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pose him to a reception of it. Never have I seen a 
church like that of St Pierre (a great Gothic structure) 
so filled as it is here^ and that with the leading and 
most respectable people of the city." In the sub- 
sequent allusions to the most eminent preachers of 
Geneva, it is evident that Eitter was a constant at- 
tendant upon the ministrations of Cellerier and Bau- 
cher, both of whom he held in the highest estimation. 
In the preference which he gave to the former, it is 
evident that the religious training which he received 
in his youth was proving itself inadequate to meet the 
wants of his entire nature. Cellerier was an advocate 
of supranaturalism ; Baucher, though a man of earnest 
character and excellent influence, was a rationalist; 
and yet Hitter evidently leaned towards the ministra- 
tions of the first. He had not yet worked himseK out 
into clear light in matters of religion ; yet such a con- 
versation as the one already reported of de Stael with 
Sismondi must have left a strong impress upon his 
mind, and awakened reflections which could not be 
silenced. 

The spring and summer which followed Hitter's 
delightful winter at Geneva were spent at the little vil- 
lage of St Gervais, at the foot of Mont Blanc. The time 
was devoted to studies of a general physical character, 
but they were all destined to be of direct relation to his 
future life. And in this we see another marked instance 
of the manner in which Providence led him along 
his way, even when he thought that he was doing 
what was of little importance. His expectation had 
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been to go to Southern France in company witli both 
the young Hollwegs, the older one of whom was in 
poor health, and had been advised to give up busi- 
ness for a season, and seek the restoring effects of 
the French climate. Young Sommering was entirely 
ready for the imiversity, and was soon to enter that of 
Munich. Yet unexpected delays occurred ; month after 
month passed by, and yet the older Hollweg was 
unable to join them. The literaiy studies of the 
winter had been successfully brought to an end, and 
one who was less active and less thoroughly devoted 
to study for its own sake, would have been tempted to 
pass the months of waiting in the listless aimless- 
ness to which the fascinating charms of the Genevan 
atmosphere and environs would so readily have lent 
themselves. But Hitter's nature was unfitted for such 
repose. He made exact charts of the neighbourhood, 
one of them taken from his window at Geneva, an- 
other from a hill in the rear of his house at St Gervais, 
and both of them works of rare merit. His friend 
Pictet, the eminent scholar already alluded to, told 
Eitter that he had never witnessed so accurate a deline- 
ation of a mountain-range as Bitter had attained in 
this. Besides his chartographical occupations, he and 
his pupils renewed their interest in botany and mine- 
ralogy, made scientific excursions to Chamouni, Saleve, 
and the Perte du Bhdne, sketchlag all the most striking 
objects, ascended Mont Blanc to the height of ten thou- 
sand feet, and passed entirely around the base of the 
stupendous mountain. He recorded all his observa- 
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tions in full in his diary, and wrote long letters to his 
friends about his wanderings. Of course, this was all 
having direct relation to his future life, little as he 
suspected it at the time. 

I cannot forbear quoting freely from one letter 
written at St Grervais, in which he sums up in his own 
free, graphical, and highly poetical manner, the beauties 
of the Mont Blanc scenery. " The pure atmosphere 
allows us to enjoy," he writes, "the sunrise and the 
sunset; it brings out the whole glory of the moon 
shining on the high peaks; it invests the sky with 
such brilliancy, that long before night, or twilight 
even, it allows us to see the lordly ascent of Saturn 
above the white Miage Glacier. Never, as here, have 
we been able to see cloud architecture taking on shape, 
and witness the ghost-like ascent and subsequent dis- 
appearance of the mist masses. Like companies of 
gods, they sometimes swim from peak to peak, veiling 
the tips in majestic gloom ; then they soar above the 
highest points, then resolve themselves into long strips, 
and wrap themselves around the massive crests ; then 
they creep down the sides and form a lower mountain 
girdle, and thrust themselves like huge ribbons into 
the passes, and let the ends drop down into the valleys. 
Other clouds come at noon, when the sky is so clear 
and transparent that one could hardly suspect the pre- 
sence of a medium ; they ball themselves like mighty 
masses of cotton on the tips of the mountains, so near 
to us from very clearness that it seems as if we must 
see everything which is upon them; the flocculent heaps 
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then roll themselves together and take a towerlike 
form, which soon ascends, and is lost in the sky. When 
the wind blows from the east the cloud-masses are 
often driven westwards, first resolving themselves into 
long strips and then breaking up, taking on the appear- 
ance of a flock of sheep. When the wind sweeps up 
from the south, the clouds collect into great shiplike 
bodies, become greyish black, and sail off like a fleet 
encountering a storm, till they strike the jagged cliffs 
which surround the empyrean ocean, where they break 
into a thousand fragments, and so pass from sight. 
Then the rifted summits peep out again, soon to be lost 
from sight in the vapoury masses; and thus the spec- 
tacle goes on. But far grander for eye and ear, when 
the thunder, the lightning, and the dashing rain blend 
together. First comes the flash, and then the crash, 
and then the tenfold echoes, and then the gush of 
great drops upon the roof; and these are repeated so 
rapidly that I have counted eight within seven minutes. 
But it would be useless to try to report all the alterna- 
tions in the face of nature of which we are the wit- 
nesses here ; the clear bright mornings, when the sun 
and the moon are together in the sky ; the glow of the 
cheerful evenings, and its gradual transition to rose- 
colour and then to white ; the milky blue of the moun- 
tains in the twilight, and then their later fiery, smoky, 
and fuming red ; the moving shadows that lie in the 
snow-crests, and the flashing glances that come down 
from those ice mirrors ; the clear rays of the fuU moon 
on the glaciers, or the reddish light of the new moon 
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when it comes up behind the mountains. But enough, 
of these magician's conjurings. I have bought me a 
good portable barometer, and, in conjunction with my 
pupils, have been taking all manner of observations in 
the neighbourhood of St Gervais, giving results whicli 
are exceedingly interesting, dead and valueless as they 
seem to be when digested in our geographical manuals. 
I have procured also two comparative thermometers 
and a Saussure hygrometer ; and these four instruments 
we have taken in aU our excursions, carefully noting 
all our observations. These results we compare with 
those of the Geneva physicists, and are already educing 
some facts of interest from this method of study." 

I must not bring this section of Eitter's life to a dose 
without quoting from one of his letters, in which he 
takes a brief review of his pupils' course of study, and 
survieys their fitness to venture into the world without 
his further guidance. It will be borne in mind that, 
during the Geneva months and the subsequent summer, 
he was rather a wise friend, an older brother, a more 
advanced fellow-student, than the teacher which he 
had been in Frankfort. He was the trusted and be- 
loved family friend ; and in justice to the mother, long 
unconscious of his wisdom and his worth, it must be 
said that her confidence in him was now complete, and 
Jier gratitude unreserved. It was a fitting conclusion 
to his long and faithful service, this delightful sojourn 
in Geneva and St Gervais — such as is granted to but 
few. And although a brief time was to be devoted to 
travel in Italy before the tie was broken, yet we are 
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now at the place where his tutorship ended, and the 
pupils became rather friends than learners. It was 
characterised by two severe and consecutive shocks in 
the life of Eitter — ^the death of Sakmann, and then, 
about a month later, of his excellent foster-father 
Zerrener, two men to whom he owed more, it would 
seem no exaggeration to say, than to all others. They 
were, as he was wont to call them, his two fathers, and 
as such he truly loved and revered them. 

In review of his pupUs* course he writes — ^^ It wiU 
now not be difficult for them to resort to original 
sources for whatever purposes may be needful, in the 
Greek, Latiu, French, Italian, Spanish, and English 
languages. They have the machinery of study in their 
hands. In both mind and feelings they are harmoni- 
ously trained, and literature and poetry have appealed 
to every side of their nature. They are acquainted 
with antiquity; they are not strangers to what is 
modem, and so, I hope, are protected from the sad 
inequality which would lead them to recognise and to 
extol what is true, good, and beautiful in one phase 
alone, instead of recognising it everywhere, under what- 
ever form it may exist. As a triumphant proof of 
their thorough culture is the genuine and unforced 
interest which they have taken in the noblest work of 
our German poets, Klopstock's 'MessiaL' Nor are 
they less familiar with the masterpieces of other lands. 
Their minds are so imbued with the loftiest thoughts 
of poetry, their imagination so enriched with what is 
the fairest, that they instinctively shun what is com- 
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mon, and are raised above temptations to folKes which 
often prove the ruin of young men of their age. In 
their feelings they are truly fresh and young, and as 
youths should be ; they are, however, perfectly aware 
of what would throw them from their balance; and 
without being cold or heartless, they are free from 
all weak sentimentalism or imworthy passion. Their 
tastes are simple and uninjured; their bodies well 
trained, strong, and sound. Study and labour have 
become second nature to them, for they are fully aware 
of the advantages which both yield; their time is 
always fitly used, and idle hours are what they can- 
not bear. They love the open country and the face of 
nature; they are happy in society, but they crave 
peace; and the quiet of the home is the sweetest of 
their enjoyment. I can predict with confidence of both 
of them, that they will be able men in the discharge of 
their future professional duties, and signally sMlful and 
happy should they become the heads of families of their 
own." Those who know the fulfilment of this predic- 
tion in the eminent Dr William Sommering, and in 
Bethmann Hollweg, recently Minister of Worship and 
Instruction for the kingdom of Prussia, have no diffi- 
culty in tracing a part of their singular success and 
excellence to the assiduous endeavours and unabated 
interest of the tutor of their youth. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE AUTHOR AT GOTTINGEN. 

At the earnest wish of Madame Hollweg, who wished 
that her sons nught continue to enjoy the society of 
Eitter, a nominal arrangement still continued, his ex- 
penses being defrayed ; no claim being made, however, 
upon his time and strength. The next winter was to 
be spent in Italy ; and at its close the second son was 
to commence the study of jurisprudence at Gottingen. 
In Italy, Eitter was to be the cicerone of the young 
men in their visits to the various collections ; but in 
Gottingen his time was to be his own, it being under- 
stood that he would take a fatherly interest in the 
younger HoUweg. The relation was a delightful one, 
and Hitter's residence was protracted at the Hanoverian 
University for nearly seven years. Here his particular 
training as a geographer commenced ; the various lines 
which had before seemed to run in divergent directions 
began to converge and to unite. The happiness which 
he experienced at Gottingen was largely heightened by 
the presence of young Sommering, whose plan to pursue 
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medical studies at Municli had been modified so far as 
to give Gottingen the preference. 

Up to this point it is plaiQ that, although Eitter was 
largely versed in geographical matters, and had in fact 
commenced the preparation of more than one work 
relating directly to this science, he was rather entitled 
to the appellation of savant than of geographer. He 
had not busied himself in any one science to the exclu- 
sion of his general culture, and the universality of his 
attainments was more striking than his eminence in 
any specific department. We are now come to the 
time when he had advanced to an honoured field among 
the leading geographers of his time ; and if he was not 
at once called into active service, and employed in a 
field worthy of him, it was because the work was not 
yet done which he was destined to do — ^namely, to raise 
his favourite science above the rank of a mere school 
study, dnd give it a place among those departments 
which have always been accounted worthy of honour. 
He went to Gottingen fuUy matured in aU respects ; 
he was a little upwards of thirty years of age, his body 
was vigorous, his habits unexceptionable, his mind 
clear and active, his power of contiauous exertion 
great, his learning varied, exact, extensive ; his prin- 
ciples perfect, his amiability and sweetness of temper 
as constant as were ever granted to man. He felt him- 
self ready to enter upon an active and useful career ; 
and though he still cherished the hope that a post might 
be placed at his command as a teacher of youth, yet the 
fact that it did not come at once under his eye did not 
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dishearten him ; he felt that he could patiently wait, 
and meanwhUe go on in the work of educating himself 
still further than he had done, as well as of maturing 
his geographical ideas, and putting the finishing-touches 
to the work already begun. 

The opening months at Gottingen were, however, the 
most troublous which Eitter had ever passed. The great 
popular movement was sweeping over Germany in 
opposition to the French domination, and the best ele- 
ments of society were imiting in the effort to throw off 
the French yoke, and to animate, afresh the old German 
spirit. Many of his own personal friends had enlisted 
at Frankfort ; and although eminently made for peace, 
the sense of duty to his country was so strong, that had 
it not been tha1> Madame Hollweg held him to the letter 
of his contract, he would have been one of the men who, 
like Komer and Steffens, left the avocations of peace for 
the dangers and duties of war. Both of the young men 
associated with him, Sommering and Hollweg, were as 
impatient as he to have a part in the war of liberation; 
but their parents withheld their consent. A letter too 
long to quote, written to his sister during these anxious 
months, testifies to the struggle which was passing 
through Eitter's mind, incapacitating him from work, 
and almost making him sick. There seems to have 
been in this mood nothing of the fiery enthusiasm of 
youth — on the contrary, there is manifest a repulsive 
feeling towards a warlike career; and yet such was the 
strength of his national feeling, and so strong his con- 
viction that Germany must be freed from the French 
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yoke, that he bumed with impatience to have a share 
in the great work of liberation. Notwithstanding his 
yielding to the demands of Madame HoUweg, his mind 
was not quieted till the news of the capture of Paris 
reached him, and the downfall of the French Emperor 
made the security of Germany certain. 

After commencing the work of earnest study, he went 
on undisturbed. He used the great Qottingen library 
assiduously, and listened to lectures on jurisprudence 
and medicine in connection with Hollweg and Sommer- 
ing, who were respectively devoting themselves to these 
studies. He heard Dissen on Plato, Hausmann on miner- 
alogy and geology, and Schrader on botany. In a letter 
to Dr Sommering he gives an insight into the nature 
of his life and the character of his employments. " In- 
troduced by you to the chief librarian," he writes, " and 
favoured by his exceeding kindness, I am permitted to 
use the library as freely as if it were my own. I have, 
during the winter, taken occasion to study all the sources 
' in the department of physical geography, and I hope in 
time to be able to produce something which shall be 
good, and to fiU an existing want — something which, 
for want of a suitable expression, I might caU a physi- 
ology of the earth. To this I have devoted aU the time 
which I could command." In the course of the follow- 
ing simimer he writes again to Sommering : " I have 
been working with more zeal than ever before on my 
geography : it may yet be possible to produce something 
which shall surpass what yet exists in this field. In 
order to carry out the perhaps foolish attempt to avail 
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myself of everything which exists, and to work it up 
for my purpose, I shall be compelled to spend another 
winter in Gottingen, and not attempt at present to seek 
another field of labour. So I mean to devote myself in 
all quietness to the muses, until the place for which I 
am fitted shall call me away. 

My efibrts have been thus far devoted to the external 
phases of my subject, and have carried me almost as far 
as 1 originally proposed to myself to go. As soon as I 
shall have reached this goal, I mean to take up the 
study of man, and the effect of his mental and spiritual 
activity upon the world which he inhabits ; and while 
pursuing renewed historical, philosophical, and linguis- 
tic inquiries, to fit myself more perfectly for my future 
post as a teacher. I have been especially impressed by 
the study of inorganic nature, and shall incorporate the 
results which I have reached, in my physical geography, 
whose distinctive character will be, that it is compara- 
tive (in the sense of Anatome comparatd), and aims at 
showing the connection between history and nature, 
both organic and inorganic. The work, owing to the 
instructions of Blumenbach and Hausmann, has as- 
sumed an entirely new form since I came to Gottingen ; 
and I think that I have demonstrated that geography 
has a right to be considered a sharply-defined science, 
of kindred dignity with the others." 

In a letter written to his brother John, whom he stiU 
continued to treat with the intimacy of the old Schnep- 
fenthal days, he gives an admirable account of his work 
at the stage when it was ready for the press. It is 
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hoped that by this time the reader knows the modesty 
of Eitter so well as to respect the degree of quiet self- 
confidence and the manly assurance which are breathed 
out in lines only meant for the eye of an indidgent 
brother. In some men the extent of self-gratulation 
exhibited would indicate the egotism which is almost 
universal in German scholars, but of which not one 
trace could be alleged to exist in Eitter. 

*' The reason why I stay in this particular town of 
Gottingen, the place of all places that I would least 
select for a permanent home to spend my life in, is the 
quiet, the leisure, and the library, all of which unite to 
enable me to complete this geographical work, to which 
I have already devoted several years, and to enable me 
to enter upon a new round of employments. This I feel 
only too strongly, that I must now at once bring my 
work to a conclusion : the course of thought which I 
have begun to work out in it leaves me no rest, and so 
possesses me day and night, that I dare not continue to 
indulge in it, as I have done. I have already had one talk 
with you about this work of mine ; siace I was in Berlin 
I have worked upon it night and day. I hope that the 
love which I bear the subject, the long time (about 
eight years) that I have been engaged upon it, although 
not exclusively, and the helps which are at my com- 
mand here, will enable me to accomplish something of 
real merit — i,e., something practical and useful — even if 
my powers are not the most brilliant, and may not per- 
mit me to sound all the depths of my subject. I cannot 
help thinking, too, that the work will prove tolerably 
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interesting, if it be really well executed, as I have strag- 
gled to display my subject in an entirely new light, and 
to treat with a certain degree of exhaustiveness the 
abundant materials which I have collected. If it should 
turn out to be all that I have desired to make it, it 
must give a new form to the whole treatment of geo- 
graphy, and to many branches of the historical and 
natural sciences, and prove of not less service to the 
world of scholars than to our schools for youth. But 
enough, enough, you will say, of self-praise I Oh no, 
this must only indicate to you the earnest desire which 
I entertain for my work ; but I do not in the least 
imagine that my poor powers will allow me to reach 
the high end which I have proposed to myself. But 
only in view of the object which I have set up, the goal 
of my aspirations, do I venture to think that, without 
praising my work, I can be so bold as to say that it 
must be better than anything which has yet appeared 
on the same field : for my aim has not been merely to 
collect and arrange a larger mass of materials than any 
predecessor, but to trace the general laws which under- 
lie all the diversity of nature, to show their connection 
with every fact taken singly, and to indicate on a purely 
historical field the perfect unity and harmony which 
exist in the apparent diversity and caprice which pre- 
vail on the globe, and which seem most marked in the 
mutual relations of nature and man. Out of this course 
of study there springs the science of physical geography, 
in which are to be traced all th^ laws and conditions 
under whose influence the great diversity in things, na- 
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tions, and individuals, first springs into existence, and 
undergoes all its subsequent modifications. 

" The purpose which you expressed at the time we 
talked this matter over together, to publish the work in 
your own name, was agreeable to me for many reasons, 
particularly because I could then be in your neighbour- 
hood, at least during the printing, as my personal 
supervision would be necessary, on account of the many 
names and numbers — even if I cannot allow myself to 
indulge the pleasant thought of living for some time in 
Berlin ; but still more, because such a work, embracing 
as it would several volumes, if it is to exert an influ- 
ence upon science, and become useful, must make its 
appearance from a house of good standing. But I also 
said to you at that time, that I intended publishing 
when the whole work should be for the most part 
finished ; in the first place, because I do not work at it 
for the sole purpose of publishing, but because the sub- 
ject is in itself interesting to me ; and again, if it is to 
appear, I wish also that the whole edition shall be 
issued in as short a time as may be : it will probably 
make three stout octavo volumes. Also I should like 
to place a part of the manuscript in your hands, in 
order to have it examined by gentlemen who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. I talk this all 
over again with you, because I wish to learn from you 
whether you are still disposed to take the subject into 
consideration, or whether you wish that I should look 
for another publisher. I may say that friends here 
and there, through the medium of prefaces and literary 
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journals, have urged me, with the kindest feelings 
possible, not to delay bringing out my book. But it is 
not this which is my main reason for making haste ; I 
wish to anticipate those busy hands which have taken 
advantage of my submitting the work to different per- 
sons for examination, and who, I fear, will, if I delay 
too long, publish under their own names the results of 
my labours." 

This letter brings us to still another, written to his 
sister, and relating to his plans for bringing out his 
book, the first edition of the ' Erdkunde.' " I had taken 
a great deal of comfort in the hope that my book would 
be issued by the publishing house with which our 
John is connected. Such a connection would have 
been romantically fine. But it was not destined to 
be. John took the most active interest in the work, 
but situated as he was, it was the dictate of duty as 
well as of propriety not to recommend his brother's 
work to the head of the house, but merely to submit 
the manuscript to him, and let it take its own course, 
Parthey, the name of this gentleman, seemed to be 
horrified at the idea of a four-volumed work of this 
character, and drew back at once. I was obliged, there- 
fore, to look farther for a publisher, and no rSle is more 
disagreeable than this. I was at first rather discouraged, 
but after talking with some of the leading scientific 
men of Berlin respecting the character of the work, 
their approbation was such a cordial to me that I 
plucked up courage again, and sent the manuscript to 
Eeimer, whom John recommended before all others. 

K 
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Not a week passed before it was accepted, and I pledged 
myself to have one of the four volumes entirely ready 
for the press by Easter. You can imagine, I suppose, 
what an impulse this good success has given me. 
Eeimer's house is one of the most noted and honour- 
able : Schleiermacher's, Niebuhr's, and other works are 
issued by him. From this moment there begins a sea- 
son of really slavish toil ; but there is comfort about 
it, that the harder I work the sooner I shall be through 
with it, and out in the free air once more." 

The time which he spent in Berlin during the print- 
ing of the first volume was extremely valuable to hiTn 
in every respect. At Gdttingen he had lived in entire 
seclusion, his only companions being Professor Haus- 
mann and his young friends and former pupils, HoU- 
weg and Sommering. From the hermit life of his own 
study and the Gottingen library he passed into the 
splendour of Berlin and its society, and the whirl of a 
great capital. Abeady possessed of the a<3quaintance 
of many of the most celebrated men in Germany, he 
now added Schleiermacher, Eauch the sculptor, Savigny 
the jurist, and the scarcely less celebrated names of 
Nicolovius, Komer, and lichtenstein. The season was, 
however, of more direct profit to his religious than to 
his intellectual life. At Frankfort he had begun to get 
an insight into the true character of Christianity in its 
relation to the wants of man ; at Geneva he had gone 
further ; at Berlin he was to go further still. He be- 
came acquainted with the gifted and excellent preacher 
Hermes, who had gathered around him a circle of select 
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Christian souls, who were so closely bound together that 
they seemed toEitter to form a true "apostolical church." 
These few months would seem to have been of decisive 
influence on the whole future of Bitter. Then it was 
that he acquired a deeper sense of the nature and 
mission of the Saviour than he had ever had before; 
and in the meetings for prayer and conference, as well 
as in the more public services of the church, the geo- 
grapher passed some of the most delightful hours of 
his Berlin visit. 

The first volume was entirely corrected and ready 
for the press in May 1817. It was dedicated to Pesta- 
lozzi and Gutsmuths, his " fatherly teachers and dear 
frienda" The book was ready for publication in Sep- 
tember. He writes to his brother — '' I did not expect 
the work to be carried forward so very rapidly as it has 
been, and I must say that sometimes it affiights me to 
find myself irrevocably in type. I now see a great 
many faults which I might have avoided, although, on 
the whole, I am not sorry to see the work progress so 
rapidly. The continuance of it at this rate will free 
me from a burden which presses very heavily upon me, 
and which I once feared that I should never be able to 
carry through to a successful ending. I do not think 
that the character of the work is such as to make it at aU 
fashionable to read it and speak of it ; but if there shall 
be even a few to recognise any merit in it, it will give 
me great satisfaction." Not long afterwards Eitter 
wrote to the elder Sommering — *'My book has been 
lying ready for you for some weeks, and yet I have not 
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ventured to send it, for I now see only too plainly how 
much better I ought to have made it, and how far it falls 
short of the goal which I have prescribed for myself. 
Yet I venture to send it to you, trusting that you will 
be indulgent in your judgment. I am indeed of the 
conviction that it has more value than many works 
which have appeared in the same field; and yet I 
must confess that its value j?er se is not great, and that 
the amount that I have accomplished that is new is 
small." And yet the world did not confirm this modest 
estimate. From the very day of publication the worth 
of the work was recognised, and the language of all 
the reviews was extremely favourable. The impression 
made in Berlin was so marked even among the officers 
of the Prussian army — ^not the men, surely, who would 
be reckoned as centres of intelligence — ^that at once the 
question was heard on all their tongues, "Who is this 
Mr Eitter? We must secure him here." This fact 
I learn from Minister Bethmann-HoUweg, who was 
then in Berlin, and whose opportunities for gaining the 
opinion of the best judges were almost unrivalled. 
Nov was the external appearance of the first edition of 
the ^Erdkunde' such as to prepossess critics or the 
public in his favour. The reader is familiar with the 
rude appearance of the German books published a half 
century ago ; and Eitter's work was in no way superior 
in its getting-up to its contemporaries. Yet the praise 
awarded to it was so general as to have not a dissenting 
note. It did not afford Eitter an increased satisfaction, 
however, and he wrote to his sister — "If laudation 
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could make a man happy, I must be one of the happiest 
of men. But I do not think that I am any more so 
than I was before, when there was no incense strewed 
in my path." 

One of the most characteristic features of the Got- 
tingen period was the number of the propositions made 
to him to accept situations of trust and honour. It 
would be impossible to name them all. Eeimer, his pub- 
lisher, a man of great influence, wrote to him, inquiring 
whether he would consent to accept a professorship in 
some Prussian university were it to be offered him; 
the celebrated Eichhom laboured hard to retain him at 
GK5ttingen, not as a solitary worker, but as a brother 
teacher ; Bremen invited him to assume the rectorship 
of its Gymnasiimi ; Pestalozzi, who was old and in failing 
health, invited him to be his successor, and to take the 
charge of his great institute at Yverdun ; Schnepfen- 
thal called him to the same work there ; Turk wished 
him to join him in the charge of the Potsdam Gymna- 
sium; and other positions, scarcely less responsible, 
were placed at his disposal All he declined ; some 
because he felt no inclination, some because in his 
modeety he fdt that he was not competent to fiU; 
some out of fear that he might be standing in others' 
way; some because he felt that his principles could 
not be carried out. The call which he came the near- 
est to accepting was an invitation to become the in- 
structor of the two young princesses of Saxe-Weimar. 
The offer was a liberal one in every respect, the salary 
ample, the time claimed but two hours each day, tho 
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place attractive, the character of the duke and duchess 
such as to promise their efficient co-operation. Yet, 
notwithstanding that the oflFer was renewed more and 
more pressingly, Eitter steadily declined. The reason 
which he gives in one of his letters is characteristic, 
and shows how carefully he weighed every question, 
and how unwilling he was to be drawn away from a 
course which he thought the best by any temptation 
of ease or money or a delightftd home. His con- 
stant thought was to fulfil the work of an educator in 
the manner which should be most likely to bear the ' 
most fruit. In one of his letters, written while the 
Weimar matter was pending, he says that if it were 
a lad, he should be seriously tempted to undertake 
the task of training him ; but that he doubts whether, 
with his long training and his familiarity with many 
departments of learning which he would have little 
occasion to teach to young ladies, he should be able to 
employ himself as effectively as he might in some other 
field. It is clear that he did not think that the post of 
tutor to two young princesses of a small Thuringian 
duchy would be likely to be so influential for good as to 
be at the head of a large school And yet such ajre the 
limitations of human wisdom, that the probability is that 
he lost the opportunity of forming a character which 
might have had influence not only on Prussia, but also 
on Europe. One of those two princesses is now the 
Queen pf Prussia, the other is the wife of the king's 
brother Carl, and mother of the commander-in-chief 
of the Prussian army, the brutal and coarse Prince 
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rrederick-CarL No one doubts that both of these 
ladies have power, and that under the right training 
they might have exerted an influence altogether favour- 
able. They are now, however, chiefly remarkable for 
their pride, their frivolity, and their indiflference to the 
welfare of the nation. Had Eitter undertaken their 
training, there is little doubt that he would have suc- 
ceeded not less remarkably than he did with young 
Sommering and HoUweg, whom he redeemed from 
snares scarcely less alluring than those which beset a 
court, and on whom he stamped his own gentle, modest, 
earnest, truth-loving, simple nature so deeply, that it 
vnll never be effaced. It may be indeed that in the 
influence which Bitter has exerted on thousands of the 
finest young men of Germany through his Berlin career, 
and in the scientific value of his life, he has done a 
work greater than he would have done had he become 
the tutor of the Prussian queen and her sister, the 
mother of the hero of DiippeU and Munchengratz ; but 
it is unquestionable that if Eitter could have foreseen 
that those two young girls were to assume the exalted 
positions for which Providence intended them, he would 
have accepted the call to Weimar, and entered upon 
a career far different from the one for which he was 
destined. 

It is unnecessary to go into the history of the many 
negotiations which were made with Eitter before the 
place came to him which he felt that he could accept 
with a satisfied mind. Yet there is one letter from 
his friend and publisher Eeimer which ought not 
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to be passed hy; and indeed in not a single phase 
in which he is brought before ns does he appear 
inconsistent with himself; in every one some of his 
lemarkable excellences come out Beimer had writ- 
ten inquiring whether he would not accept an ap- 
pointment, were one offered to him, in a Prossian uni- 
versity ; and in a letter to his brother, John Sitter, he 
thus refers to that communication : " To give an answer 
to Beimer costs me no little tronbla I have an extra- 
ordinary desire, lying, I believe, in my blood, to labour 
for Prussia. Yet tell my kind publisher that it is con- 
trary to my whole nature to sue for a place. Where I 
shall find my true field of labour I do not yet know ; 
my incUnation would lead me to your neighbourhood ; 
my previous training would take me to the Rhine 
country; my love for youth would draw me to the 
world's end. Wherever I cast my lot, it must be where 
I can live comfortably and support a family, for I must 
soon have a home. Many friends are inviting me to 
settle near them : this makes me happy, but I cannot 
be contented till I know where my future is to be." 
Yet few could have been as contented as he was while 
offers from all sides were pouring in upon him. He 
was so absorbed in his geographical work, however, 
that his friends were more solicitous that he should 
select his future sphere of labour than he was himself. 
He looked almost solely at what was before his eyes ; 
he saw the magnitude of what remained to be done 
before the whole work could be issued, and felicitated 
himself that he could put off the time when he should 
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enter the outer world, and become a more visible worker 
among the German educators. Nor did he confine 
himseK to the pages of his geography alone. An inter- 
esting historical study led him for months away from 
the ' Erdkunde/ and out of this episode arose his learned 
work on ' Ante-Herodotian Historical Sources/ Thus 
employing himself, the six and indeed almost seven 
years at Gottingen quietly wore away ; years of un- 
broken study, his only recreations being his occasional 
visits to his sister fifteen miles away, and his constant 
intercourse with his beloved friend Professor Hausmann. 
At length, and at a time when he could see his work so 
far advanced as to warrant him in earnestly taking up 
the question of his future field of labour, there came an 
invitation to the Chair of History in the Frankfort Gym- 
nasium, just vacated by the translation of Schlosser — 
afterwards to be famous as the author of the ' History of 
the Eighteenth Century' — ^to the Heidelburg University. 
This was a post which could not fail to be acceptable. 
His heart led him strongly to Frankfort, the field of 
thirteen busy years' labour, and the home of many true 
friends ; and if there was one point where he was espe- 
cially strong, it was in history. So he joyfully sent 
his acceptance, conditioning it, however, on leave to 
finish his present work, and worked on joyfully in view 
of what was in his hands, and what welcomed him on. 
I have referred just above to the side line of study 
which drew him away from the 'Erdkunde' about the 
time that the second volume came out. In letters to his 
Mend Sommering the elder, the plan of the work is 
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sketched. Though the book which grew out of these 
researches is now but little known or read, still it must 
always be regarded as a monument of profound re- 
search and of indefatigable industry. It is truly a Ger- 
man work, and could hardly be read, much less pro- 
duced, by a man of another nation. Indeed, it may be 
said in one word, for all that Eitter is an admirable 
type of the German character, his traits were such as 
would be admirable everywhere, but perhaps more intel- 
ligible in Germany than anywhere else. Pre-eminent 
among these were his love of scholarship for its own 
sake and its own results, his simplicity, his single- 
mindedness, his lack of wit in the sharpest sense, and 
his abundance of good -humour, his industry, his 
patience, his sentiment, and the depth of his nature. 
Few of the German weaknesses were manifest in 
him, for his finely-balanced character always revealed 
strength, well matched with tenderness, sense with sen- 
timent, prudence with simplicity, caution with trustful- 
ness, a philosophising tendency with practicalness, energy 
with a still manner, and enthusiasm with a sustained 
spirit. The reader has seen something of these qualities 
already ; they will continue to come out as we advance. 
Eegarding his historical researches, he writes to 
Sommering the elder : " I am much indebted to my stiay 
in Gottingen for many advantages, and possess the good- 
will of many of the most distinguished professors. 
Drawn out of the former course of my life by the order 
of events, I have entered on a new course of investiga- 
tion, and have been pursuing it for about a month with 
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great satisfaction. It is a discovery in tlie domain of 
ancient geography and history which has jsurprised 
me, and all to whom I have communicated it, for it 
gives a key to the most remote Greek epoch, that 
of Homer and Herodotus, carries us back to the time 
prior to the founding of Eome, and to the early 
Indian period, and throws light upon almost every 
department of ancient geography, history, mythology, 
and language. I impart this to you in entire confidence, 
and cannot conceal from you the delight which I feel 
in this new discovery. I have given all that pertains 
to the natural history and antiquities of the subject to 
Blimienbach, who takes a very deep interest in the 
matter ; to Eichhom I have intrusted all that relates to 
the languages and the religious rites of the East ; to 
his son the German history ; to Beneke the old German 
dialect ; to Heeren what relates to the history of trade 
and ancient colonisation ; and subjected the whole to 
Grotesend's keen criticism. It is only after having the 
favourable judgment of all these that I shall venture 
to mention this discovery to friends. What I wish to 
do is, to trace the history of the primitive Indian states 
extending through all Asia hither as far as to Colchis 
in ancient Scythia, using as my authorities Herodotus, 
Homer, and the primitive Greek fragments; then I 
want to trace them to the Danube, through Thrace and 
Macedonia as far as Dodona, and from there along the 
Adriatic to Tarentum and the Etruscan territory, using 
the ancient classics as my guides. With this are con- 
nected the history of the Milesian colonies, as well as 
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of the HeraclidaB, the extent of the Cyclopaean walls, 
and countless other things. It also explains at least a 
third of the mysteries mentioned in Aristotle's 'De Mir- 
abilibus/ and gives the key to many of the statements 
of Caesar, Tacitus, Pliny, and Strabo, respecting the 
Celts and the Grennans. You may think that I am 
claiming too much for my discovery ; but I scarcely 
think I am, for the scholars named above, to whom I 
have submitted the matter, are in full agreement with 
me, and believe that I have a clue which leads back to 
the times prior to Alexander, Zoroaster, and Cyrus — ^to 
the primitive days of Athens and Sparta. I am now 
engaged in working out my ideas in definite shape for 
publication, but to follow the whole windings of the 
theme would be the work of a lifetime. Yet I can- 
not leave it at the present for any more active calling 
in the worid, for I recognise it as work worthy of the 
highest energies to try to penetrate the remote history 
of our earth, and learn what forms of reKgion and lan- 
guage were held in the infancy of the race." And 
some months later he writes again to the same wise and 
appreciative friend : *' I do not pretend in this letter to 
atone for my too-protracted silence. I am too much 
distracted with labour even to apologise to you, and am 
looking eagerly forward to a time when there will be 
some respite for me. Much as I have wished it, I have 
been unable to communicate to you fully the whole 
nature of my present work. But in spite of unbroken 
labour day and night since my return from Frankfort, 
I have not been able to master the whole body of ma- 
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terial which has come into my hands, and which hc^s 
grown in length, breadth, and thickness ; and really it 
now looks to me like a blessing of Heaven's own send- 
ing, that I must soon leave it, even if unfinished, to com- 
mence my new duties at Frankfort, else I fear that my 
health would suffer from this constant stress of labour." 
Before Eitter entered upon his professorship, there was 
one case more to be thought of— one step to be taken, 
full of moment to a man as thoughtful, earnest, true, 
and deep-souled as he. For a long time he had felt the 
need of a home of his own, and yet he had always been 
so overwhelmed with unfinished work, that he had often 
been compelled to postpone taking the first steps. He 
was nearly forty years of age, but his income while 
he was at Gottingen, though sufficient to meet his own 
few wants, was not adequate to the expense of sustain- 
ing a family. Nor had he allowed himself, while tutor 
in the Hollweg family, nor while preparing the first edi- 
tion of the 'Erdkunde,' to look upon any woman with 
a lover's eye ; and though in Frankfort and Geneva 
there were many ladies in whom, had his outward cir- 
cumstances been different, he might have become much 
interested, yet his command over his nature was such 
that he pursued his solitary way, making his sister 
and his brother the sole confidants of his innermost 
secrets. At his frequent visits at Duderstadt, near 
Gottingen, where this sister resided, he frequently met 
the niece of her husband, and began to know her worth. 
The more he saw her, the more sure he became that 
she was one who might meet all his wants, and make 
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such a home for him as he had looked forward to for 
many a day. Her life had been one of much care and 
many trials, and these had deepened her nature, and 
given her a maturity even beyond her years. Ritter 
spoke not a word, nor gave a sign to tell the warmth of 
his interest, till the call came from Frankfort ; and as 
that insured at once a salary adequate to the expense 
of housekeeping, he did not hesitate another day, but 
sat down at once and wrote the following letter to his 
sister, in which some of the finest qualities of his nature 
come out. It runs as follows : — 

" My dear, dear Sister,— I have but this moment 
sent off my acceptance to Frankfort, and now look for- 
ward to my entering at about New- Year or Easter on 
my duties in the Gymnasium, I have at length reached 
a place which secures me what I have long wished for 
— a permanent home. I wish therefore to avail myself 
of the first moment to begin to bend my thoughts in 
this direction, and turn over the serious matter of con- 
tracting for myself those domestic ties of whose sweet- 
ness I have long dreamed I come to you, therefore, 
in my perplexity, as to a most competent and accom- 
plished adviser, in order to lay before you, in all the 
simplicity of my heart, what, in truth, you already 
know — ^that I respect and love your dear friend and 
niece, and that I am anxious to know whether she has 
a kindly eye for me. If you can ascertain that this is 
the case, I wish you would go farther, and learn of her 
whether she can give me her whole warm heart, if I 
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give her all the love of my nature. There is a voice 
which speaks to my soul in tones of hope, and that 
tells me that we might be company for each other 
through the pilgrimage of life ; that the agreement in 
our tastes, inclinations, convictions, and feelings, would 
make us truly happy in each other, if, in wedded and 
Christian love, we enjoyed the blessing of Heaven. I 
beg you therefore to ask Lili's heart and hand in my 
behalf, if her gentle nature has ever been warmed by 
any love for me — ^if she has known anything of what 
I have often felt when in her presence, or when recall- 
ing her words, and her clear bright glance. It is pos- 
sible that she has already suspected that I love her ; 
but I can truly say that I am drawn to her by a bond 
much stronger than I can tell even you, and that my 
whole life shall be a pledge of it. I have no youthful 
passion burning in my veins, but I cannot think of her 
without a glow of affection, and I know that she will be 
a true and loving companion to me all the rest of my 
life. She will find me constant and faithful, although 
not without great faults of character; but she will also 
find me ready to press forward and to overcome human 
weakness as far as in me lies. Mutual support will 
make the will strong, even if the flesh be weak ; and 
the love which renews itself each moment, common 
sorrows and deKghts, accord in all our feelings, and joy 
in the Lord, will give us courage to meet aU the perils 
which may stand in our path. 

" I could wish that my lili might know that I expect 
to derive the highest satisfaction of life from an active 
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career of usefulness, and there, were it to be ever so 
brilliant, true happiness cannot be found in the whirl 
of society. It is possible that she has fancied that my 
future career is to be a more enviable one than it will 
be ; nay, it seems as though she may be entertaining 
the conviction that it is to be even splendid. Undeceive 
her in this, by all means; show her that it will be just 
the opposite of this — that I have never gained the art 
of striving after show or style, and that I derive my 
highest pleasures from a simple, unostentatious life. 
If she joins her fortunes with mine, we must be content, 
although dwelling in a great and magnificent city, 
which offers a thousand temptations, to live in the 
most frugal way, notwithstanding the fact that my 
position is one not without its due share of considera- 
tion. Doubtless there must be much self-denial ; and 
yet I think that economy and a relish for labour will 
aUow us to supply aU needful wants. I have no fear 
for the future, and trust myself implicitly, and Kke a 
child, to the hand of God, who has so abundantly 
blessed me thus far. To Him be aU praise and thanks! 
"This, dear sister, is the matter which I wish to 
submit to you, your good husband, and lili, and then 
send me word to what conclusion you come. I shaU 
have to remain here till Thursday, and then, if the 
answer is favourable, I shall fly to you." 

The very next day brought the following response, 
not from his sister, but from the loved one herself: — 
"The moments which have gone by since your 
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letter came are too sweet and sacred for me to hardly 
yet come back from my dream to the world of realities. 
The weakness of nature denies words to express the 
whole depth of my feeling. It gives me the happiest 
hour of my life to think that you, my one, only friend, 
know and have long suspected that my whole nature 
belongs to you, and finds its only world in you ; and 
overcome by the joy of this moment, I cannot express 
the thankfulness which I feel to God for this bounti- 
ful gift of His grace — a gift such as He bestows on His 
own chosen children. 

"At the time when I was first awaking to a sense of 
the value of life, and when my imagination was active- 
ly at work in forming conceptions of ideal excellence, 
my childish spirit found in you the union of aU that 
is good and noble, and bowed with respectful love 
before a character so harmonious. Later, when troubled 
with the cares, problems, and worries of life, the picture 
which I had formed of you, and which I constantly 
carried around with me, was like a fair star above me, 
giving me light and peace; but always unapproach- 
ably distant from me. When at last we were thrown 
more closely together, the thought of your friendly de* 
meanour towards me was my greatest joy ; while the 
consciousness of .my weaknesses, which a comparison 
of myself with you always gave me, was my greatest 
pain. 

" But now all my doubts are solved ! My own, single 
friend, my heart lies open before you, acknowledging its 
love, and giving itself to you in all trustful confidence. 

L 
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" To speak more at length about this is impossible. 
I am too deeply moved ; too momentous and solemn 
is this weighty hour. My dear friend, how will your 
lili bear the joy of your arrival to-morrow ? " 

The letters which Eitter wrote to his aflSanced after 
the engagement, afford glimpses into the deeper na- 
ture of the man, and are indices at the same time of 
the tremendous efforts which he was making to finish 
his historical researches before his duties at Frankfort 
should begin. Fortunately, he was enabled to post- 
pone the time of commencing from New-Year to 
Easter, and the reprieve made him most happy. Never 
perhaps in his whole life did he toil as during that 
winter. Had he been compelled to go to Frankfort 
in January, his ' Vorhalle ' must have been a fragment ; 
as it was, it gained, if not perfect completeness, at any 
rate such a degree of perfection that the deficiency 
could only be seen by himself. 

Without giving specific dates, let me cite extracts 
from some of his free outpourings of feeling to her, 
whose later character was so signally to confirm the 
wisdom of his choice. 

" My whole time and strength," he writes in Nov- 
ember, " are now entirely subject to an iron Necessity, 
which makes me every moment its obedient slave. 
But the moment that I think of you my time of free- 
dom comes, and with it my time of entire rejoicing. 
. . . The great thing which troubles me now is the 
limited time at my disposal to finish my work in. 
This makes me so anxious as even to rob me of a part 
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of my power to work rapidly, I cannot do what I 
could if I were not thus hurried." In the next letter 
he speaks in the same vein of the pressure on his mind, 
and states that he is making the greatest efforts to pro- 
cure a postponement of the time of commencing his 
duties at Frankfort, and at the same time states that 
he believes that it will be without avaiL In the next 
letter he writes, " My last told you what perplexity I 
was in about bringing my work to an end, and how 
little hope I had that my request for a postponement 
of the time of beginning at Frankfort would be granted. 
But the respite has come, and my joy is now fulL 
My fondest wish, so far as my external position is 
concerned, is now fulfilled. I am not to enter on my 
new duties till Easter. Now I can see my way through 
my work : I shall not be compelled to snap a hundred 
strings in my historical investigations. If I remain 
well, I can climb the mountain which towers before, 
although the task will still require my utmost strengtL 
With a certain degree of satisfaction I can bring my 
work to a close, and then I can enjoy the pleasure of 
meeting you, my love, once more ; of looking into your 
heart, of reading your fair, pure soul, and of enjoying 
all the communion of those whose hearts are one." 

Towards the close of the year. Hitter made a few days' 
visit at Frankfort, in order to consult with the city 
officials respecting the management of the GymnasiunL 
He was received with cordiality, and treated with much 
consideration. Writing to his afl&anced, he says, **I 
have been calling on President Oelenschlager, to whom 
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I gave a copy of the second volume of the * Erdkunde/ 
[then just from the press], as an expression of my 
thanks for the honour done me in my election. Judg- 
ing from the compliments which reach me, the book 
seems to have awakened some interest here. Every- 
body comes to tell me that Frederic Schlegel has 
spoken of it as the Bible of Geography, and this 
expression has not been without its eflTect. I am told 
on popular report that he neglected the work on which 
he was engaged in order to read it ; and other stories 
of the same kind, which are not indifferent to a vain 
author, and prompt him to run at once, and in all 
pedantry, to teU his mistress of the honour done him." 
At another time he writes, — '* Your admirable letter, 
my dearest one, has gone right to my heart ; a thousand 
thanks for it. Were we together now, how much 
should we have to feel in common, and to talk over! 
Tour letter has transformed my solitary chamber into 
a paradise, in which only your bodily presence was 
wanting. Tet I sometimes use certain magic arts and 
summon you to me, and then the pictures of the future 
make the present all bright and deHghtfuL Tet it is 
not necessary to. always conjure you before me by these 
arts ; sometimes you seem to stand before my eye; and 
when I have a letter of yours in my hand, I have to 
talk aloud to you, and answer your imagined smile 
by one of my own. 

" Tou speak, my love, of truthfulness of character, 
and I confess your words have moved me much, and I 
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love you all the more for your good words. Your aims 
are so high that I am always better when you are near 
me. Yet we are both weak, and we will pray for grace 
to the merciful God and His Son, our Lord and Saviour. 
Selfishness is the root of evil within us; only com- 
plete surrender of our wills to the Divine Will is what 
can save us from our sins. To attain this must be the 
end of all our strivings. 

"You speak of ideals ; but do not try to form them, 
my love. They are of human origin ; they have no 
permanent character — ^nothing which rises above the 
mind that conceives them, even although they may 
seem Titanically great to us, and although poets may 
extol them in never so glowing verses. What we must 
do is to make the actual possibilities of life our ideal : 
it lies in human power not to constnict the godlike, 
but to recognise it, and thus to gain it. Then what 
is actual becomes finer than any ideal ; and one finds 
that it is a great art to make what is present before the 
eye as noble and beautiful as are our dreams." 

At Christmas time he wrote this beautiful, touching 
letter : " I am far, far from agreeing with you that you 
are right in thinking yourself at fault in the matter 
about which you writa I do not grant that it is any- 
thing peculiar to yourself to walk now in light, now in 
darkness. I have the same necessity, and do the same, 
only being much less anxious than you about the course 
of events, I am less tried than you, and yield more 
easily, it may be. A long series of trials and provings 
has made me, when in every storm, look forward and 
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see what the end will be, and what the blessing is 
which is to come. And yet, when the cloud is right 
over me, I am as much blinded as you, and as needM 
of counsel: then all my prudence and lightness of 
spirits fails me utterly, and I know not what to do, 
except to go to God, who, in the person of His Son, 
knows how to come with comfort to the heavily-laden 
one, and to give hope to the despairing. Whenever I 
put off* all that cleaves to me which is unworthy to be 
brought to Him, and just give free course to tears of 
repentance for the past, there steals over me a sense of 
blessing coming from above ; the darkness of my soul 
gives place to light, while I think that He is the Lord, 
our constant Friend in times of joy and need. Then I 
take down the hymn-book or the Bible, and never fail 
to find some words of comfort and strengthening." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE TEACHER AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Bitter went to Frankfort, expecting to make it the 
home of his life ; and although not convinced that the 
post of historical teacher in the Gymnasium was the 
best adapted to himself, still glad that the city where 
he had already spent thirteen years was to be the scene 
of his later career. He had too long desired to be 
engaged in a large institution, where his influence might 
be more widely felt than it had been heretofore, and 
this hope seemed not to be disappointed. Yet the san- 
guine expectations with which he commenced his duties 
were not to be met ; unexpected difficulties stood in 
the way, and the time which he spent in Frankfort 
narrowed itself to a single year. His letters give the 
best picture of his life — of his earnest, devoted service 
— of the diflBculty which he experienced in exchanging 
the unconstrained life of a student, dealing with learned 
and original researches, for the restraint which resulted 
from being chained to the school-bell. And though 
his reception was in the highest degree cordial, and 
although the efforts to retain him in Frankfort show 
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that Eitter was right in beKeving that there was 
entire unanimity in the good feeling of the officials 
towards him, still the obstacles which he encountered 
in his efforts to increase the efficiency of the institution 
— ^to infuse new life, and to improve the methods of 
instruction — show that he had to deal with slow, con- 
servative men, too much engrossed with their own 
affairs to pay much attention to new plans, and too 
proud of the school to grant willingly that it was 
capable of much amendment. He was worked hard 
too ; not because he had to give instruction in branches 
with which he was not familiar — ^not because he was 
engaged for too great a number of hours (there being 
but fifteen a- week), but because his habit of doing 
everything made it laborious. He was not the man 
to do anything by halves; and though he was veiy 
thoroughly read in history, yet there was not a lesson 
which he gave on which he did not spend hours of 
preparation. His time was so entirely occupied that 
the 'Erdkunde' was utterly given over: he hardly had 
time even to take a daily walk, or even to visit his 
friends. And yet there was not the excitement which 
attended the last year at Gottingen, for the researches 
which were prosecuted there, under the necessity of 
ending them before the commencement of the duties 
at Frankfort, were conducted under a sense of flurry 
and excitement more detrimental to health than steady 
overwork would have been. 

The first overtures from Berlin reached him soon 
after he had commenced his duties ; and as they came 
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through a very grateful channel, and were also ofl&cial 
in their character, they claimed carefu] attention, and 
proved a most distracting element in his life. Nor 
was the negotiation one which could be closed in a few 
weeks ; according to the German fashion, it dragged 
itself along for many weary months, leaving Bitter in 
just enough of suspense to thoroughly disquiet him. 
The only element which caused delay was the finan- 
cial question, for Eitter wished to be placed entirely 
above care, feeling sure that if Prussia valued his 
services as she seemed to do, she would be largely the 
gainer if she would consent to place him in a position 
where there should be nothing to draw his thoughts 
aside from the prosecution of his geographical studies. 
The letters written while he was at Frankfort throw 
the clearest light upon his whole life ; and although 
they are too long and too numerous to quote, still 
some extracts from them cannot fail to interest the 
reader. 

Shortly after entering on his duties he writes to his 
betrothed : " My work sits a little awkwardly upon me 
as yet ; it is not easy to cease being a free man, with 
conmiand of every hour, and to become fettered to 
certain hours; nor is it easy to exchange a broad, 
scientific investigation for the comparatively narrow 
limits of schoolroom lessons. Yet I have buried my- 
self every day and every evening in preparing myself 
for my tasks. I teach four hours on Mondays and 
Thursdays, three on Tuesdays and Fridays, one on 
Wednesdays, and none on Saturdays. This is not 
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very laborious certainly, yet unaccTistomed as I am 
to so much incessant talking, I become exceedingly 
fatigued, and suffer some pain in the chest As I teach 
the higher classes mainly, I have a great deal of satis- 
faction in my work ; and yet there is such a deal that 
is faulty in the management of the institution, that I 
never enter the building without a kind of chill. 

I have not yet paid attention to anjrthing except- 
ing my school duties, and shall not till they are well 
under weigh. Not that there have not been frequent 
invitations to take up other things ; but I am one who 
cannot do many different thuigs at the same time. I am 
very much discontented with my present way of living. 
Ten times a-day I wish I had back my poor Gottingen 
accommodation instead of this magnificent house [he 
was Madame Hollweg's guest, and occupied his old 
rooms], where I sit as if on a throne, and where nothing 
is cosy and free." 

Notwithstanding the last sentence, it must not be 
supposed that Eitter did not feel grateful to the mother 
of his friend Augustus for her great desire to contri- 
bute to his comfort. His tastes were of the simplest 
kinds, and all show and form were utterly repugnant 
to his nature. So although Madame Hollweg com- 
pelled him to live with her rather than be at the 
expense incident to lodging elsewhere, and manifested 
her kindness in every possible way, Eitter was not truly 
at home till in the autumn he brought his lili to 
Frankfort as his wife, and had a home of his own in 
a pleasant little house looking out on the Main. After 
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this event Eitter began to be serene and happy : the 
Berlin negotiations were going forward, but they did 
not perplex him as before ; his labours in the school 
were lightened, and the hours which he spent in his 
own home cheered and strengthened him to bear with 
ease what had before been a wearying and dishearten- 
ing load. 

Among the valuable new friends whom he made in 
Frankfort were some persons of scarcely less distinction 
than those whom he had before met in theHollweg circle. 
He became intimately acquainted with Madame von 
Wollzogen, the sister-in-law of Schiller, and author of 
'Agnes von Lilien;' William von Humboldt, a more 
eminent man during his life than his brother Alexander, 
and the great Prussian minister and patriot, von Stein. 
Sdmmering, too, had come back from Munich, and 
was then residing there. He was the friend of friends, 
and in one of his letters Eitter thus alludes to him : 
" In the evening I go to waJk either with my brother 
Albert, or with my dear old friend Sommering, the 
privy counseller with the silver- white head ; and when 
I am with him, I have to come to a stand-still every 
hundred steps, so earnest and hearty is this truly noble, 
excellent man." 

In a letter to his lili he speaks of his call to Berlin. 
He begins by alluding to the great and sustained 
pressure of labour upon him in the school, which 
allowed him scarcely leisure enough to carry the book 
just finished (so far it ever remained complete) at 
Grottingen through the press. His ordinary round of 
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instruction was enlarged by the sickness of one of his 
colleague teachers, and the united burden was ainiost 
more than he himseK could bear without succumbing 
to it. He says, " In the midst of all these cares there 
came still another, more distracting than any — viz., a 
call to Berlin. My first thought was of you. I must 
communicate some of the particulars to you, for sooner 
or later it will be a matter of public talk. General 
von Liitzow and Professor Stutzer sent me word 
through my brother and. Augustus HoUweg,* asking 
me officially whether I would accept a professorship 
in the School of War. The wish was expressed that I 
should labour in my own special department, geogra- 
phy, and all help be aflForded me which should facili- 
tate my labours. The situation does not yield enough 
to live on, however ; still there are but three or four 
lessons to give in a week, and a quarter of the year 
is vacation. If I consent to go, the Ministry of War 
promises to apply to the authorities of the University, 
and inquire whether there cannot be a post found for 
me there, so that the aggregate salary may be more 

* The latter, (now ex-Minister Bethmann HoUweg) has communi- 
cated to me one or two interesting facts connected with this call to 
Berlin. It appears that the promptest recognition of the value of 
the * Erdkunde ' came from the officers of the army, both the older and 
the younger ; and the general expression current in this circle was, 
** we must have the author of that work in Berlin.'' It reflects equal 
honour on Ritter, and on the intellect and character of the Prussian 
army officers, and leads me to suspect that, despite the appearance 
and the general repute of this class of men, there may be something 
better in them than the frivolity and love of pleasure which are the 
marks that first strike the eye. 
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than here. . Accustomed never to indulge in sanguine 
expectations, and far from any ambition to strive after 
a high place, I yet have not been able to repress the 
thought "that here is an opening which may just favour 
my wishes and plans. I answered that I could only 
consent to go on condition that my pecuniary prospects 
should be sensibly bettered, and that I should be 
in command of leisure suflScient to continue my geo- 
graphical studies, and to write the later volimies of the 
*Erdkunda* Subsequently I received a letter from 
Savigny, inquiring whether, in case I accepted the post 
in the War School, with the title of Professor of Mili- 
tary Statistics, I would give four or five lectures in the 
University on any subject which I might select, with 
a salary of fifteen hundred thalers (about £250 or 
J1200). This seemed to me an excellent offer, and one 
which I certainly do not deserve to receive when I 
think what others, who are my superiors, are paid." 
The engagement could not be made final at once, 
however. The educational bureau of the Government 
was engrossed with work, the country was in a dis- 
turbed state, and it was some time before the attention 
of the Minister, Altenstein, could be called to the 
matter. Yet eventually this was done. The formal 
documents were forwarded, and nothing remained but 
to give a final consent. 

While aU these negotiations were pending he wrote 
a long letter to his brother, whose general substance 
was similar to the one to his betrothed, just cited. 
One passage in it, however, is worth extracting. 
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Speaking of the perplexities which encompassed him 
in relation to the Berlin invitation, he writes, "My 
situation is really a very curious one — scarcely arrived 
here before I begin to think of going away. I have 
hired a very attractive house, looking out on the river, 
and yet it is possible that I may never take possession 
of it. I am to instruct in ' Military Statistics,' and 
yet hardly know what the word means ; in the Uni- 
versity I am to have a prominent post, and yet I do 
not know what it is that I am to teach. In the mean 
time I keep up good courage, and although I have no 
great confidence in my ability to meet all these de- 
mands, yet the prospect of working without any re- 
straint in the field which I love, and of teaching a class 
of superior minds, is most attractive. My experience 
here has assured me that I have not mistaken my 
calling to be a teacher of youth, and yet I find my way 
beset with trials, which, although mingled with much 
that is delightful, yet give me much more disappoint- 
ment than satisfaction." 

The disquiet produced by the prolongation of the 
Berlin negotiations was much soothed by the influences 
of his pleasant home, where, after his marriage, he 
spent many happy months. He did take possession 
of his pretty house overlooking the Main, notwithstand- 
ing his fears, and while living there he writes in the 
following cheerful strain : " Meantime everything is 
going on in its customary course ; my happiness at 
home gives me strength and courage, and I seldom 
feel as if I wanted to leave the place. My wife and I 
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live together as happy as prince and princess, and do 
not trouble ourselves about the great world. I am 
working so hard in the school that I have been obliged 
to decline all invitations, and to separate myself in a 
measure from all my old associates. At eight in the 
morning I begin my work, and give my lessons with 
the greatest satisfaction to myself; my exertions are 
evidently not entirely fruitless, and yet the results are 
not commensurate with my hopes, because I do not 
wish that all the profit should cease with the mere 
imparting of knowledge. The authorities seem to have 
no conception of a kind of teaching which takes hold 
of the whole nature of man, both moral and intel- 
lectual ; and while there is no lack of politeness and 
kindness from them personally, yet there is no co- 
operation, and no willingness to take down the barriers 
which custom has long prescribed. There is a real 
want of insight on the part of the school committee 
into the true nature of education, and my field is 
therefore a stony one. And yet I am happy in what I 
am teaching, for I am going into the details of the older 
German history, a field which I thoroughly enjoy." 

A little more than a year in aU passed by, and then 
he removed to Berlin, the scene of his future Ufe. The 
time spent in Frankfort was a kind of hinge on which 
his whole career turned. Nearly forty years preceded 
it, forty years followed it ; the first mainly of prepara- 
tion, the second of fulfilment. He was not to lose sight 
of his favourite pupil, Augustus HoUweg; he had already 
been appointed to a professorship in the Berlin Univer- 
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sity, and was to labour side by side with him. The 
future looked bright, and with reason; for rarely is 
there a career so sunny, so unbroken from beginning to 
end as his. He was a man who never lost a friend. 
Whoever came within his circle, and was recognised as 
a true, kindred spirit, never left it. Contrary, too, to 
the old motto, " The course of true love never did run 
smooth," his wooing and his married life were alike un- 
troubled by a cloud. A kindly Providence seems to have 
watched over him, and directed his steps ; and one does 
not wonder that he believed implicitly in the overruling 
hand of God. He became acquainted, even in his earlier 
years, with men of world-wide eminence; and rarely 
did he approach one but he was met more as an equal 
than an inferior, and all were anxious to serve him. 
We see these distinguished friends of his, WiUiam 
Humboldt, Savigny, Sommering, Pestalozzi, Stein, not 
to mention a score of others, always reaching out a 
kindly hand, and speaking a favourable word for him. 
Without lifting a finger in his own behalf, he became 
the one chosen as -the instructor of Princes, the head of 
great Gymnasia, and at last professor in one of the first 
Universities of the world. During these years in which 
we have followed his course, and in all subsequent ones, 
it was the custom of Eitter's friends to regard him and 
to speak of him as a perfect man. His character was 
viewed, not simply as spotless, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word, but as absolutely free from the 
besetting infirmities of humanity. In the literal and 
full acceptation of the phrase 
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** None knew him but to love him. 
None named him but to praise, '* 

In some who are as amiable as he, there is a lack of 
fire and enei^; but he, the most amiable of men, 
though not impulsive, was energetic in the highest 
degree. He was singularly tenacious of friendships,* 
yet not reluctant to approach society in a general way, 
and deal with those as acquaintances whom he did not 
know as friends. Shy to a degree, he was not so timid 
as to be awkward, but entered company as one in 
command of himself, and master of the arts of good- 
breeding. We have taken him down to the meridian 
of his power, and to the point where all his aspirations 
were crowned. Later years gave him eminence in 
England, France, and America ; but at the age of forty, 
Germany acknowledged him as one of her foremost 
sons, and all who knew him recognised in him one of 
the best as well as one of the wisest of men. 

* Towards the close of his life he made the assertion, which so few 
can make, that he had never alienated a friend. In estimating the 
value of such a declaration, it must be borne in mind that he counted 
his friends by hundreds, and that in scientific controversies he was 
often compelled to speak with emphasis. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PROFESSOR AT BERLIN. 

It would be hard to say whether it was as professor 
or author that the second haK of Hitter's life comes 
out the more distinct and rich in effort and accomplish- 
ment. The world knew him in both of these walks ; 
and few ventured to declare, when he lived, which set 
of duties he fulfilled the more admirably. Now that 
he is gone, and his books alone remain, the question is 
harder to solve than ever; and yet one who has known 
him, and heard him, would be most likely to say that as 
a teacher he was the greatest His academical lectures, 
even in their present cold form, read by us without 
the inspiring comment offered by his voice and face 
and gesture, are more effective works than his more 
ponderous volumes, to which he gave his greatest 
efforts and his untiring patience. These are not appre- 
ciated either in his own country or in foreign lands, 
though better, of course, in Germany than elsewhere. 
Yet few are the students, even among professed geo- 
graphers, who resort daily and hourly to the ' Erdkunde.' 
It is spoken of as an imperishable work, an honour to 
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the age, a stupendous monument that cannot be out- 
grown ; yet few have the patience to draw from it its 
immense wealth. And I think no one can look at the 
whole course of Eitter^s life, and not regret that so 
much of it was given to the composition of that colossal 
work on Asia, whose bulk would be equal to a hun- 
dred such volumes as this. Not that any one would 
underrate the excellences of that great work, parts of 
which — that relating to the Holy Land, for example — 
have a unique value ; and yet it is as professor — as 
a great, matured, whole-souled man dealing with the 
yoimg — that he is on the whole the most able to win 
admiration. 

During nearly the whole of his career as a teacher, 
he was indisputably one of the most attractive of all 
the German professors. Some men whose reputation 
is very great for scholarship and acumen have little 
ability in drawing the interest of young men to their 
prelections, while the halls of others are thronged. 
Neander, Tholuck, Julius Muller, Von Vangerow, Rothe, 
and Eanke, have all had great success in awaking and 
keeping alive, year after year, the enthusiasm of young 
men ; but few of them, and perhaps none, have done so 
as Bitter did. And in his case it is the more extraordi- 
nary, since the department in which he gave instruc- 
tion bears little visible relation to the future course in 
life of most of the young men frequenting a German 
university. The number of professed geographers is 
small in every land; nor is Germany any exception. 
One might well ask, what can students of divinity, law. 
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philology, art, medicine, find in the lectures of a pro- 
fessor of geography to draw their special interest, and 
make them eager and constant listeners? The answer 
is, It was not the theme; it was the man. There was 
that in the personality of Bitter which kindled en- 
thusiasm, and drew not only confidence but love. Go 
where one will, in Germany, he will find educated 
men in all professions, who in their university days 
sat at his feet, and it is soon noticeable that the lan- 
guage with which they speak of him, of his greatness 
and his virtues, is applied to no other man. It was 
an undivided homage which was paid to Bitter: it is 
an undivided homage which is paid to his memory. 
Men in England who only caught glimpses of him when 
he came over to consult the great libraries, still remem- 
ber the strikingly benignant air and kindly grace of the ' 
German scholar. Mr Sumner, the American senator, 
once saw him for a few moments at Berlin and brought 
away an unfading picture of mingled majesty and 
sweetness; and even the marble Eobinson warms in 
the preface of the ' Biblical Besearches' with a remem- 
brance of the kindness which Bitter showed him. 

Yet when he began his work in Berlin in 1820, he 
had no hearers at the opening of the course, and very 
few at the close. The semester following witnessed 
a slight gain; it encouraged him, and he went on. 
His success became still less equivocal, and in 1823, 
only three years from the beginning of his labours 
as professor in Berlin, he wrote in his diary, — " Full 
lecture-room ; I must have a larger." And so it went 
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on till the largest hall in the University could hardly 
contain his pupils. It soon began to be fashionable to 
hear Bitter, and nearly every student of the natural 
sciences was a daily attendant on his course. Respecting 
this, Professor Guyot, one of his best beloved and most 
distinguished pupils, says : — " Of the regular courses 
of lectures that he used to deliver in the University, 
that on 'General Comparative Geography,' [the one 
translated since his death, and published both in Eng- 
land and the United States], gathered usually the greatest 
number of hearers. Those on ' Asia' and on ' Europe,' 
the historical Continents par eoccdUnce, were not less 
interesting. But the most popular of all were the 
four courses (publicums), which he used to deliver 
twice a-week, ordinarily in the winter season, on one 
or another of the most classical among the historical 
regions of our globe, Greece, Borne, and Palestine, 
Theologians, philologists, lawyers, men of intelligence 
of all classes, flocked there with the same eagerness to 
hear from the lips of such a man the authentic and 
lifelike description of these hallowed spots, these geo- 
graphical centres of human activity, a description of 
which in the mouth of Bitter became a most graphic 
and instructive commentary on those historical events 
which have left the deepest mark in the annals of 
mankind. The growing popularity of Bitter's lectures 
at the University cheered him on in the work of difius- 
ing, by oral teaching and by personal influence, the 
new views and methods in geographical science which 
he believed to be the more consonant with nature 
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itself, and helped, no doubt, the reform movement 
which originated with him and now began to spread. 
While a large number of officers in the Prussian army 
were trained by him every year, or studied under his 
immediate direction and influence, hundreds of students 
left the University, carrying with them into all parts 
of Germany and into all stations of life the remem- 
brances of his suggestive instructions, and the convic- 
tion that a new and better era had begun for the 
science of the globe. Thus was prepared that renova- 
tion of geography in the university and in the school 
which was demanded by the progress of the natural 
and historical sciences, but which awaited the genius 
of Bitter to assume its shape, and his guidance and 
spirit to produce its full effect, as it now has, through- 
out Germany." 

When I was in Berh'n in 1855, Eitter, although 
seventy-six years of age, had lost little or none of his 
power to attract ; his room was still full, and more than 
three hundred young men were hearing his lectures. 
He knew his art well With almost womanly tact he 
seized upon those features which present circumstances 
made especially interesting, and out of the immense 
stores of his erudition he culled just what he could 
use with the greatest profit. He illustrated his theme 
with occasional maps and diagrams, but much more 
through the medium of the black board, in the use of 
which he was a master — ^his great skill in drawing 
standing him in excellent stead when he exchanged 
the pencil for a coarser instrument. I shall not soon 
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forget the patriarchal appearance of Carl Eitter in the 
lecture-room in 1855. He used his notes about half 
the time, but read them easily and with great distinct- 
ness. Obscure and involved almost without parallel in 
his written dissertations,* his style was simple in the 
lecture-room ; and his clear articulation and weU-chosen 
emphasis, combined with a highly musical voice, made it 
easy to follow him. He was a tall, finely proportioned 
man, with a noble head, a most sincere and earnest 
manner, yet unusually quiet and simple. His dress 
was peculiar when an old man, and no one who fre- 
quented the famous Linden Avenue of Berlin would 
fail to notice that taU and venerable figure, clad in a 
long blue cloak and broad-rimmed hat, both half a 
century out of date. He used to wear a large rolling 
collar, like that worn with us in days long gone by ; 
and that, together with the huge horn spectacles, gave 
him a rusticity of appearance-f* and a friendliness which 

* Mr Lenz, the able and devoted teacher of geography at Schnep- 
fenthal, tells me that when on one occasion Bitter read his paper 
entitled 'The Historical Element in Geographical Science ' (*Geog. 
Stndies,' Gage's trans., p. 241) before the teachers and friends of 
the school, hardly any one could make anything out of it, and the 
audience were as wise at the beginning as at the end of the read- 
ing. The German tongue can be most successfully employed to carry 
into effect Talleyrand's theory of the use of language — ^namely, to 
disguise thought. 

+ On his travels he did not usually modify the quaintness of his 
costume, and once in a while his appearance was not a little startling, 
particularly when he visited his French friends. In England, how- 
ever, Bitter condescended to be less disdainful of such matters, and 
when he walked the streets of London, or attended the gatherings of the 
learned societies of Great Britain, he was dressed in a manner con- 
sonant with the reigning taste. This was doubtless a sore trial to 
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captivated every one who knew his learning, his talents, 
and his heart. It was a characteristic of Eitter that 
the external man was so penetrated by the inner na- 
ture that the two were inseparable and undistinguish- 
able. He was such a one, that when you had looked 
upon his face you had read the whole man ; and there- 
fore he belonged to that class of minds which infaUibly 
make the same impression upon men of all conditions 
and mental varieties. The cause of this uniform im- 
pression is found in his humility, and in the quiet 
peacefulness of his inner life, which was more than 
mere tranquillity — ^it was the serenity of a Christian. 

In order to confirm, rather than to repeat, what I 
have written respecting his appearance and character, 
let me cite the testimony of Guyot. " Eitter's personal 
appearance was full of serene dignity — one might say of 
antique repose. His tall and erect stature, his strong 
broad-chested frame, his firm but quiet step, his well- 
marked features, his high forehead and intelligent eyes, 
gave him an imposing look, which, however, was tem- 
pered by a benevolent smile, an unassuming and kind 
manner, and an expression of goodness and candour 
which at once inspired confidence. His turn of mind 
was more intuitive than logical, more synthetical than 
analytical, more objective than subjective. His deeply 
receptive soul, always ready for new impressions, was 
a pure mirror in which nature was reflected not only 
in its details but in its totality. When, after having 

him — ^he loved old, easy-fitting clothes, with the affection of a genuine 
€rerman scholar for such thiugs. 
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worked out these impressions into a clear perception 
by careful study, lie tries by speecb or pen to convey 
them to others, it is still in that objective concrete 
form which is before his mind that he does it, with- 
out attempting to draw on the picture the sharp and 
well-defined lines that a purely subjective logical me- 
thod requires, but which nature itself has not traced. 
While, therefore, his views and his method are entirely 
original, we seek in vain in his works for a formal 
system, an absolute idea vigorously carried out. His 
unflinching loyalty to the truth as he sees it, not as he 
infers it to be, seems to render such a systemisation 
uncongenial to his mind. He shrinks, indeed, from 
all cold, formal, and empty definitions. Ev^n his most 
characteristic conceptions, those which constitute the 
spirit of his method, preserved much of the nature of 
deep intuitions, the expression of which is always 
highly suggestive, but often lacks that clear logical 
shape which would make them easy to define, and 
would give them immediate currency. "With a mind 
essentially constructive, he descends, nevertheless, with 
the most scrupulous care into the study of the de- 
tails, and it is upon the well-secured base of facts 
alone, and with a sense of the true sometimes almost 
amounting to divination, that he builds up his broadest 
generalisations. From what precedes, it can already 
be inferred that Eitter possessed in a high degree that 
noble faculty so prominent in aU. great students of 
nature — in a Humboldt, an Agassiz — that plastic ima- 
gination which gives us the power to keep before the 
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mind the true and vivid images of natural objects, 
whether in their isolation, or by a synthetic view in 
their natural associations, as in one great picture, and 
thus enables us to perceive the relations which bind 
together the most distant parts more easily and surely 
than a simple analytical process could ever do. 

" Of those moral excellences which adorn man's 
inmost nature, Bitter possessed also more than the 
usual share. His perfect purity of mind, his amiabi- 
lity, his unwearied kindness, won him the high esteem 
and the goodwill of alL His mildness of temper, the 
peace of mind which pervaded his whole nature, his 
loving disposition, spread around him an atmosphere 
of peaceful happiness, which exercised a sjnnpathetic 
influence on those who came in close contact with him, 
and secured him their deep affection. He was a warm 
and most faithful friend ; in the circle of his family 
most tender-hearted and affectionate. Himself child- 
less, he was a father to many of the children of his 
immediate relatives, and others less near to him. He 
never knew any feeling of egotism. His modesty was 
as sincere as it was unaffected. He was always ready 
to ascribe his own progress to the influence and sugges- 
tions of other master minds, fix)m whom he was con- 
scious of having received new impulses : as if a rich 
soil was not as necessary as the seed itself to the luxu- 
riant growth of a noble plant in perfect beauty and 
richness of fruits. 

" Not by any effort of striking eloquence of words or 
manner did he secure a willing ear from his pupils, but 
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by offering to their eyes a thorough, substantial, and yet 
pleasant picture of the vivid images and ideas which 
filled his own mind. His eloquence was not an im- 
petuous moimtain-torrent, with its brilliant cascades, 
its misty clouds and tinted rainbows ; it was a majestic 
stream, gently rolling its mighty but peaceful waters, 
now amidst the green forest yet untouched by the 
hand of man, now among the rich fields, the flowery 
lawns, and populous cities borne on its banks ; never 
destroying, ever fertilising all that it touches." 

Bitter's skill as a teacher was not monopolised by 
his classes at the University ; the cadets at the School 
of War also received his instruction. Shortly after 
his arrival at Berlin he was appointed private tutor to 
Prince Albert (one of the two brothers of the present 
king), in the department of history. He was directed 
to read lectures to William, the present king, and a 
few noble friends, during the winter months, and the 
circle was not unfrequently enlarged by the presence 
of the late scholarly monarch, Frederick- William IV., 
between whom and Eitter the most affectionate and 
confidential relations were always maintained. It was, 
however, through the influence of the late king, while 
Crown-Prince, that Eitter abandoned this attractive 
but desultory life, and gave himself exclusively to the 
preparation of the 'Erdkunde.' 

Henceforth he confined himself to an annual re- 
vision of his lectures, rarely to the composition of 
new ones. Whenever new discoveries were made 
which threw new light upon his subject, he incorpo- 
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rated their substance in his manuscript, producing in 
the course of time documents so extraordinarily inter- 
lined as to be undecipherable to any one but a patient 
student of his handwriting. Professor Daniel of Halle, 
the editor of his posthumous lectures, alludes pointedly 
to the extreme faithfuLiess with which Eitter kept 
himseK abreast of the times, and the untiring fidelity 
with which he continually rectified the pages of his 
manuscript, till at last they were almost a blur of lines. 
So far as I have been able to learn, the lectures 
which he delivered at the University of Berlin were 
upon the following themes : Comparative Geography, 
Europe, Palestine, the Ethnography of- Asia, the Geo- 
graphy and Ethnography (combined) of Asia, the 
Geography and Ethnography of Africa, Arctic and 
Antarctic Exploring Expeditions, the Geography of 
Asia, the Sinaitic Peninsula, the History of Geography, 
the Geography of Greece, and the History of Discovery. 
My guide has been the successive Indices Lectionum 
of the University, but the file in the Berlin Library is 
not quite complete. Still it is not probable that any 
important course has been omitted. The course most 
often repeated was the one translated into English, 
that on Comparative Geography. The fact that 
scarcely a year appears without the record of its 
delivery, indicates the value which Eitter set upon it. 
The one next in importance, if we can judge by the 
frequency of its repetition, was the one on Europe, a 
work which, though only partly translated, is of such 
rare and unique excellence that Bitter's eminence 
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might safely rest on its authorship done.* The third 
course which has appeared in Germany, that on the 
History of Discovery, was not often delivered. As it 
relates exclusively to the epochs of navigation prior 
to the time of Columbus, it is not likely to be read 
by a larger public than can consult it in the ori- 
ginal. The course on Palestine, which was so often 
repeated, appears never to have been written out 
as lectures. I have the authority of Dr Barth for 
stating, that Eitter used the manuscript of the ' Erd- 
kunde' as his basis, but that he was more oral in 
this than in any other course. The volumes, which 
are now in the hands of the English-speaking friends 
of Eitter, on the Holy Land, contain, therefore, the 
substance of his University lectures on that theme. 
The other courses he did not consider worthy of publi- 
cation, and in conversations with his publisher, Mr 
Eeimer of Berlin, from whom I learn the fact, he ex- 
pressed the wish that those only should see the light 
which have been published under the judicious care of 
Professor Daniel of HaUe. 

Yet his efforts did not cease here. While going on 
with the ' Erdkunde * and with his lectures he founded 
the Eoyal Geographical Society of Berlin, a body of great 
dignity and activity, and continued to be the President 
of it, with few intermissions, down to his death, when 
the lamented Barth was chosen to follow him. Hum- 

* Nothing but the pressure of other engagements has prevented my 
accomplishing the promised execution of this task, of which a good 
beginning has already been made. 
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boldt was living at Berlin^ Beighaus and Petermann at 
Potsdam, close by; Dove, the present President, and 
Earth's successor, had begun his profound researches; 
Ehrenberg was in Berlin too, a kindred spirit and a 
cordial fellow-labourer; while Lepsius and Meineke 
were throwing the light of their erudition on themes 
closely linked to those which engaged the thoughts of 
Eitter. The happy conception of organising these 
workers in a society for the promotion of geographical 
inquiries, was Bitter's : and his too the genial presence, 
the untiring enthusiasm, and endless patience which, 
exerted year after year, made the Geographical Society 
of Berlin one of the most influential in the world. It 
must seem to the reader not a little singular that a 
country which is not and has never been maritime, 
should so signally foster geographical science: one 
would fancy that England and France and America 
would be the sole patrons of what grows so directly 
from the practice of navigation : yet the largest geo- 
graphical publishing house in the world is in Germany, 
and the number of men who are professionally devoted 
to this science is as great there as in any other land. 
That this is so may be pre-eminently ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Bitter. The society which he founded is one 
of the most efficient of all existing auxiliaries in ad- 
vancing the science of geography ; and as a competent 
judge correctly remarks, one of the two best geographi- 
cal Journals of Germany, the ' Zeitschrift fiir Allge- 
ineine Erdkunde,' is published under the auspices of 
the Geographical Society of Berlin. In most of the 
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large cities of Gennany geographical societies have 
sprung up, some of which, such as those of Vienna and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, have attained to a high degree 
of dignity and importance. Those which are found in 
less conspicuous centres too, such as Leipzig, Dresden, 
and Gotha, are all efficient in promoting an interest in 
geographical science, in raising the character of the in- 
struction imparted in the schools, and in drawing men 
of scholarly tastes together in pursuit of congenial 
themes. To the existence of them all Eitter gave a 
strong impulse ; indeed, it would not be too much to 
say that he gave the first impulse ; for Humboldt, his 
friend and scientific ally, though a most powerful leader 
in the more recondite paths of science, was not a man 
to awaken sympathetic activity, and promote organised 
effort, as Eitter did. 

In looking over the record of University Lectures at 
Berlin, one is struck to see how often Eitter's name 
is mentioned as away on his travels through Europe. 
Hardly a year passed in which he did not refresh him- 
self by making a journey to some field of geographical 
inquiry in his own continent ; and though nearly always 
busied in preparing his great work on Asia, he never 
set foot upon its soil excepting once, and then only at 
Smyrna On a preceding page I have alluded to his 
studying the types of all geographical features in what 
fell under his observation; and the reader has not 
forgotten how faithfully he began by exhausting the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort and Geneva. Europe 
afforded him all, or nearly all, that he needed : in its 
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rivers he saw the rivers of the worid, its Alps he made 
the type of all high mountains, while the Hartz, and 
the Fichtel, and the Thuringian ranges, made him fami- 
liar with the aspects of those of a lower degree. Hav- 
ing studied Kussia, Spain, Greece, Norway, Switzerland, 
Italy, England, France, and Germany, with faithful per- 
sistency, he felt, not unwarrantably, that he was familiar 
with nearly every physical characteristic of the globe. 

One who is competent to speak says of this phase of 
his career : " Notwithstanding the prodigious erudition 
evinced in his work, which would seem to suppose a lifei 
entirely spent among books in the stillness of the closet, 
Eitter never at any period of his long career gave up 
that familiar intercourse with nature fix)m which he 
had derived, as from a pure source, his best and deepest 
instructions. When came the hot summer days, shak- 
ing off the dust of the libraries, he went to visit his 
old and true friend again. Selecting one of the regions 
of his favourite continent of Europe as an object of new 
study, he would live for months now amid the gran- 
deur of the Alps or of the Pyrenees, now under the 
happy sky among the monuments and the people of 
Italy, or again amid the stem landscapes and hospitable 
inhabitants of Scandinavia. He returned with an in- 
vigorated body, and with a mind refreshed and ready 
for new labours. He thus visited successively the 
most interesting countries of Europe. Central and 
Southern Germany and the system of the Alps were 
the objects of a repeated and thorough examination, 
each time with a special object in view. Thus also 
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Switzerland, that he loved above all, and Northern 
Italy, the Pyrenees, the South and the West of France, 
with the central plateau of Auvergne and its extinct 
volcanoes, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, were, one after the other, drawn into the 
yearly extending circle of his excursions.* A long 
journey in the south-east of Europe made him ac- 
quainted with Hungary, the table-land of Transylvania, 
^as remarkable for the variety of its races and nations 
as for the interest presented by its geographical struc- 
ture; with the extensive plains of Wallachia and 
Bulgaria, ConstantiDople, and, lastly, with the classical 

* Wherever he went he sketched, like his great contemporary 
Mendelssohn, and with a skiU even more striking than that of the 
musician, which is saying much. Yet Ritter never sketched merely 
to gratify his taste, and out of the hundreds of the more or less 
finished productions of his pencil which he left behind, there is 
scarcely one which appears to have been executed for purely sesthetic 
purposes. He rarely finished them ; once on a wliile he filled the whole 
in, and made a picture on which the eye of an admirer of landscape 
would rest with pleasure. But what is wonderful in his sketches is 
the exactness with which he transcribes the form of all natural 
objects. Even in mountain lands like Switzerland, the Tyrol, and 
Greece, his work has the precision of a photograph. His nephew, my 
friend Mr William Ritter of London, a worthy bearer of the family 
name, and himself a draughtsman of conspicuous ability, tells me 
that he has repeatedly compared his uncle*s sketches taken years ago 
with the scenes as they are now, and never without amazement that 
human eye could so transcribe everj' turn, every blending of hill with 
hUl, every important rock. The imagination was kept utterly in the 
background, the artist simply copied nature with literal exactness. 
Many of these sketches have perished, but scores remain, views from 
the Greek Archipelago, from Greece, Italy, Norway, Switzerland, 
and Germany. In the course of all his travels he must have taken 
several thousands, for even in his recreation he could not be 
wholly an idler. 

5 
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soil of Greece, that he knew so well how to describe. 
He never, however, saw Palestine, which had been on 
his part the object of so minute a study ; and still every 
spot of it had become so familiar to him, that when he 
was lecturing on the Holy Land, his hearers could 
scarcely help believing that he was giving them a nar- 
rative of his own travels. It is said that when asked 
why he did not visit a country which was for him one 
of so deep interest, — ' What new information,' asked 
he, smiling, ' could I derive from a visit to Palestine ? 
I know every comer of it.' None assuredly had more 
right to speak so than he who had seen so much of 
the Land of Promise by the eyes of a host of skilful 
observers.* But I believe I am not mistaken when I 
regard that answer, if he really gave it, as a word not 
of boast, but of self-consolation. To know more than 
he did about Palestine would have required an amount 
of time and means which were not at his disposal But 
if the opportunities which we now have, to see in the 
course of a short season the land of the patriarchs, and 
the theatre of the life and of the death of the Saviour 
of the world, had existed in the days of his strength, I 
venture to say that Bitter would have seen the Holy 
Land. He knew too well the paramount value of per- 
sonal observations, even of a rapid glance at such a 
country, to esteem as of little account the privilege of 
storing his mind with truthful lifelike pictures from 

* When Robinson made his second journey to Palestine, lie passed 
thron|j;h Berlin, and received instructions from Ritter respecting the 
fields to be specially examined. 
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nature, instead of the unavoidably imperfect images 
traced by the pencil of a laborious study of absent 
objects. 

"The iihportance of these travels for Eitter was 
great in every respect. Not to speak of the much- 
needed relaxation that they afforded to his mind, 
the accumulation of a larger number of new observa- 
tions on most of the countries of the continent of 
Europe, towards which all his studies seemed to 
gravitate as towards a natural centre,* was in itself 
a great gain. To these direct impressions from 
nature also we may trace the source of that freshness 
of imagination and of style which he kept through 
life, that truthfulness and vividness of description 
which betray the man fully conversant with nature. 

" It cannot be doubted that a growing familiarity 
during half a century with geographical and ethno- 
graphical types, so varied and so instructive, should 
have exerted a deep influence on Bitter's mind and 
labours. Such a study, indeed, could not help in- 
creasing the marvellous power that he possessed by 
nature, to construct from imperfect, often contradic- 
tory, documents, the grand traits of structure of the 

* It may not be out of place to remark here that, while preparing 
and publishing the Tolumes of the * Geography of Asia/ Bitter was 
laboriously accumulating materials for a revised edition of his early 
treatise on Europe, which he wished to make the crowning work of 
his life. It was not left, however, in a state suitable for publication, 
and we must be content with his admirable ' University Lectures on 
Europe ' in its stead. From Mrs William Bitter, who was long an 
inmate of his family, I learn that this projected work on Europe was 
the one which lay the nearest to his heart. 
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continents, and to establish the true character of the 
regions of our globe that he could not visit. His 
innate tact in the selection of the materials to be re- 
ceived, ripened thus into an almost unfailing power 
of judging the value of the sources which he had to 
use. Moreover, during these excursions he paid 
frequent visits to the great centres of civilisation — 
Paris, London,* and Vienna — in search of scientific 
documents that he could not find elsewhere. He 
was received everywhere with marks of the highest 
esteem, and thus found welcome opportunities to 
form a personal acquaintance with the men most 
eminent in the various departments of study embraced 
in his own labours." 

Eitter differed widely from his friend Alexander von 
Humboldt in laying great value upon titles of acade- 
mical distinction. That is merely to say, he was a gen- 
uine German. Nearly a half of the title-page of the 
* Erdkunde ' is filled with Eitter's titles, printed, too, in 
the smallest tj^e. I will not transcribe them all, but 
merely say that, besides being connected with the learned 
societies of Berlin, he was an honorary member of the 
Asiatic Societies of Paris and Great Britain, of the Royal 
Geographical Societies of London, Scotland, and Den- 
mark ; of the Imperial Geographical Societies of Psuis, 
Vienna, and St Petersburg ; of the Royal Society of 

* Dr Leonhard Schmidt, the historian, tells me that on the occa- 
sion of Hitter's last visit to England he said, with his cheery smile, 
« I have got westward as far as the Euphrates : there I have lost my 
way, and have come to England to find it" 
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Northern Antiquities ; of the. Moscow Society of Natu- 
ral History ; the Stockholm Society of Sciences; corres- 
ponding member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres of the Imperial Institute of France ; 
member of the Cairo Egyptian Society ; of the New 
York Historical Society; of the American Ethnological 
Society, and that of Paris ; of the Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society; of the German Oriental Society; of the Arch- 
aeological Society of Athens ; of the Eoyal Bavarian 
Society ; and many others in Great Britain, America, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and France. Besides this, 
German sovereigns gave him those Orders which their 
subjects love so much, and which seem to us to be of so 
little worth. They have their significance in a country 
where there is an admitted aristocracy of learning, and 
where the reception of academical titles and orders is 
the outward sign that a man has passed into the higher 
walks of society. What becoming a baronet or a peer 
is in England, becoming the recepient of high academic 
titles is in Germany. Whatever be the bearing of the 
man, whatever his wealth or style of living, if he has 
taken an undisputed place with the great scholars of 
his land, Germans rank him a member of the aristo- 
cracy, and respect him accordingly. 

One might imagine, however, from the formidable 
array of titles which Bitter used to print, that he was 
a man of intense vanity ; and suppose that those who 
considered him the soul of modesty did not know the 
man. Yet those who knew him best are the ones who 
speak most confidently of his modesty. They who 
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were daily with him, who sat at his table, and saw all 
his actions for years, are unable to give adequate expres- 
sion to what they feel respecting this characteristic of 
their beloved friend. And the simple explanation is, 
that Hitter laid such value on the kindly feeling and 
courteous recognition which men of kindred tastes with 
himself showed him, that he was glad to acknowledge it 
publicly. One may phrase it in this way, he was not 
ashamed to admit that he was a member of societies 
of scholars. Doubtless there were many which raised 
themselves more in entering his name upon their lists 
than they did him whom they admitted * 

During the first ten years which Eitter passed in 
Berlin, he was so closely absorbed in his varied labour 
as a teacher, that his pen was well-nigh idle, except 
in the elaboration of his courses of lectures. True, he 
began to revise the first edition of the ' Erdkunde,' the 
work being then out of print, the first volume of which, 
containing Afiica, appeared in 1822."(- It was, how- 

* A striking Instance of the eminent authority of Bitter's name 
has been brought to my knowledge by Mr Sumner. Some years ago 
when the Oregon boundary was in dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States, the premier of the latter Government wrote to Mr 
Sumner, then not in public life, but a private gentleman to consult 
Bitter's work in Harvard College Library, acknowledging that it 
would be useless to discuss the question further if the great German 
geographer had settled it Mr Sumner was of course obliged to write 
to the American minister that Bitter's volumes covered only Asia and 
Africa. 

t Besides this, he seems to have wiitten the papers in the ' Transac- 
tions of the Boyal Academy of Berlin' on * Early History of Arabia 
Petraea ; ' ' The Geographical Position and Horizontal Extension of the 
Continents ; ' ' Bemarks on Form and Numbers as auxiliary in repre- 
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ever, not till 1831 that he began to give himself more 
to the duties of author than to those of teacher. The 
step was taken at the instigation of the late King, 
Frederick-William IV., then Crown-Prince of Prussia. 
That he took this step is, I think, sincerely to be re- 
gretted, for not even the preparation of a magnum 
opus, dignified as it is both in the deed and in the 
doing, can sometimes compensate the world for the 
loss of fragmentary displays of power, when applied 
to what is immediately related to public needs. One 
is slow to come to the confession that this was so with 
Eitter, but now that I know that the ' Erdkunde ' re- 
mains on the shelves of many great German libraries 
an almost unconsulted book, I feel that it may be said 
with some degree of confidence. It is not through that 
work that he has most efiFectively reached the age ; it 
is through the influence of his spoken voice and his 
living character. Bitter's inborn tendency to spread 
before his readers, not only his generalisations, but 
the enormous masses of erudition from which he drew 
his generalisations, made his volumes expand to reaUy 
unmanageable proportions; and though he could, with 
consummate ability, throw aside the materials, and 
display to his readers results and laws rather than 
processes, as he has conspicuously done in the ' Lec- 
tures on Comparative Geography,' yet this was not the 
way in which he loved to work. Let the reader 
compare two works of Bitterns now to be read in 

senting the Relations of Geographical Spaces ; ' ' On the Age of the 
Ranen Calendar ; ' and ' The Himalayan System.' 
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English, the portion of the ' Erdkunde ' relating to the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and Palestine, and the lectures re- 
ferred to above, and they will see the two methods in 
which he communicated his knowledge. In the one, 
condensed though it is in the English edition, there is 
an unmistakable tendency to print every detail, so 
that the reader shall look at a geographical field so 
nearly as to see each rock, each tree, each mountain- 
road. This is what he loved best to do, and repeated 
passages can be found in his works where he justifies 
it as the only method which does full justice to a 
geographical description. His German friends admit, 
almost without exception, that he carries this too far, 
and that his great work is so overloaded as to be of 
comparatively little service. It is true, in some parts 
of the ' Erdkunde,' he has done a great service to a small 
circle of scholars, by bringing together all that litera- 
ture contains which could illustrate his theme, and yet 
a man of less power, working in Hitter's method, might 
have done the same work, though doubtless not so 
welL The admirers of Ritter feel this — ^that as an 
educator he was a man of the rarest gifts ; an eminent 
exponent of what Freytag has said in the 'Lost Manu- 
script,' that " strangers and men of another generation 
judge the value of a man only by his books ; but how- 
ever valuable may be the products of a man's mind thus 
transmitted, it gives but an imperfect picture of it to 
later times : for greater is the working of the living foun- 
tain on the souls of those who receive knowledge from the 
lips and eyes of the teacher. They are taught not only 
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by the substance of his instructions, but still more* by 
his method of investigating and expounding, and, most 
of all by his character and the original style of his dis- 
course. In each, however, the characteristics of the mas- 
ter assume a different aspect, yet in each the influence 
of his mind is apparent, even in minute particulars." * 
And had he confined himself to the discharge of those 
duties which daily lay in his path — duties of the high- 
est dignity and value — and left the *Erdkunde' un- 
written, he would, I think, have affected the age even 
more strongly than he did. Humboldt, a far colder, 
harder man, could never have taken Bitter's place in 
the lecture-room, nor could the latter have written as 
Humboldt did. 

Since writing these words my eye has fallen upon an 
article in the 'North American Eeview' for 1864, 
ascribed to Mr Oilman, which confirms the opinion 
expressed above, and gives so happy a characterisation 
of the three courses of Eitter's ' University Lectures,* 
published since his death, that a brief extract will not 
be unwelcome to the reader of these pages. He says : 
"Notwithstanding all these voluminous writings, we 
are of opinion that Bitter's greatest direct influence 
was exerted in the lecture-room. Forty successive 
years devoted to the work of instructing large classes 
of young men, numbered usually by scores, and 
sometimes by hundreds, enabled him to impress 
his intellectual character on the rising generation 

* I cannot forbear remarking that this admirable novel contains 
the truest existing portrait of learned life in Germany. 
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of scholars; and it was through them and through 
their lectures, text-books, travels, and observations 
that he chiefly acted on the public at large. A lack of 
sharp, clear statement, of that precision of style in 
which French writers excel, is sometimes complained 
of by the readers of Ritter's volumes. But this defect, 
if such we may call it, was not obvious in the lecture- 
room, where the tones of his voice, the informal, almost 
conversational, explanations which he would give, and 
the rapidly-drawn illustrative sketches which he would 
put on the black-board, removed all doubt in regard to 
his meaning. While he lived, none of his lectiires 
were printed ; but since his death they have not been 
entirely withheld. Dr H. A. Daniel, Professor in the 
Eoyal Padagogium at Halle, and himself the author of 
a handbook of geography highly valued in Germany, has 
published three successive series of lectures, basing the 
text on Eitter's own notes, compared with and expanded 
by the Hef ten of his pupils. In these three courses we 
see more distinctly than anywhere else the teacher of 
geography. Free from excessive details, systematic, 
clear, bold, and fresh, they are better fitted to bring up 
to the mind Eitter, the university instructor, than all 
his other writings. Elsewhere he is the academician, 
the encyclopedist, the President of the Geographical 
Society;, here he is the teacher surrounded by his 
pupils, appreciating their wants, knowing their impres- 
sibility, and eager to see them enter upon the paths in 
which he has himself found such enjoyment and profit. 
These little volumes, more even than any others, we 
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commend to the attention of all who would become 
acquainted with the master. The first series is de- 
voted to the 'History of Geography and Discovery/ 
Beginning with remote antiquity, he traces the pro- 
gress of our knowledge of the earth through the He- 
brews, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, the Greeks, espe- 
cially in the time of Alexander the Great, the Indians 
and Chinese, and finally the Eomans. Then proceed- 
ing to the middle ages, he takes up the great irruption 
of the Barbarians, the spread of Christianity, the con- 
quests of the Mohammedans and the establishment of 
the Empire of the Caliphs, the discoveries and exploits 
of the Northmen, the rise of the commercial republics 
of Italy, and the discoveries of the Portuguese down to 
the time of Columbus. 

" The second series of lectures is an exposition of the 
underlying principles of Physical Geography.* In 
these discourses Bitter shows what is the proper field 
of his favourite science, discusses the sources from 
which it is derived, and points out the various auxiliary 
branches of knowledge. He next takes up the globe, 
and calls attention to its most general features — its 
three constituent elements, air, water, and land ; the 
marked contrast between the land and water hemi- 
spheres ; the position of the continents, and their influ- 
ence upon the progress of history. He goes on from 
this to a special examinatioii of the surface of the 

* It is this course, translated by the writer of this volume, and en- 
titled ' Comparatiye Geography/ which has appeared in Great Britain 
and the United States. 
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earth — ^first in its vertical, and then in its horizontal 
dimensions — dwelling upon the characteristic high- 
lands or plateaux, and the corresponding lowlands or 
plains; pointing out the greater elevations of moun- 
tain-chains, and the remaricable continental depres- 
sions, like that of the Pontine and Caspian Seas ; and 
also characterising the streams of the earth — those 
watercourses which become transition regions between 
the mountains and the plains. Finally, he discusses 
the horizontal forms of the land — ^the several conti- 
nents, with their projecting peninsulas, indenting seas, 
and adjacent archipelagos and islands. 

" In the third volume Europe is thoroughly and me- 
thodically described in all its great natural features, 
mountain-chains, plateaux, plains, and watercourses, 
including not only those of the main continental trunk, 
but those also of every adjacent member, peninsula, and 
island. The principles laid down in an abstract form 
in the second series are here exhibited in the concrete.* 

"Thus vast, comprehensive, and detailed were the 
studies of Bitter. Every page of his evinces a thorough 
acquaintance with the sources of information, singular 
good judgment in respect to the comparative weight of 
different authorities, vivid conceptions of the actual 
appearance and structure of every region which he 
describes, and a peculiar power of eliminating what is 
essentia], characteristic, and permanent, from that 

* This volume is partly ready for publication ; and, it is hoped that 
the interest in the writings of Bitter may make it expedient to com- 
plete it, and carry it through the press. 
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which is only transient or insignificant. His powers 
of generalisation were of the highest order." 

His contributions to the ' Zeitschrift fiir Allgemeine 
Erdkunde/ a monthly journal published under the 
auspices of the Berlin Geographical Society, and still 
continued with undiminished ability, were exceedingly 
numerous. Scarcely a year passed without his con- 
tributing an elaborate article, and rarely a month 
without a book-notice or a note. He was in weekly 
receipt of geographical intelKgence from all quarters 
of the globe ; and it was an easy matter for him to 
gather up in a rough form what had been communicated 
to him orally or by letters. No great traveller passed 
through Berlin without having an interview with 
Eitter, and almost all the scientific Gennans who went 
out on exploring expeditions were in constant commu- 
nication with him. The more elaborate papers con- 
tributed by him to the ' Zeitschrift fiir Allgemeine 
Erdkunde ' were those on the " Founding and Present 
Condition of the Negro Republic of Liberia," the " Dis- 
covery of the North-west Passage by Captain M'Clure," 
and the "Researches in Guatemala and Yucatan (1853) ;" 
" Linz*s Chinese Geography, and a Sketch of its Author 
(1854);" " Herndon's Expedition up the Amazon," and 
" The Journey of the Schlagintweit Brothers through 
India (1855);" "Semenow's Researches in Alatan and 
Tian Shan, and Koshy's Journey to the Sources of the 
Cydnus (1857) ;" " Crespigny's Travels in the Northern 
Portion of Borneo," and " Wetstein and Graham's Dis- 
coveries east of the Jordan (1858)." To these must 
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be added his three popular lectures, published sepa- 
rately, "A Glance at Palestine and its Christian Popu- 
lation," *' A Glance at the Headwaters of the Nile," 
and " The Jordan and the Navigation of the Dead Sea/' 
To these must be added a formidable list of prefaces, 
cordial, comprehensive papers, written out of a kindly 
interest in travellers who wished to secure to their 
books the immense value of his name * 

It was in 1832 that the second volume of the * Erd- 
kimde von Asien ' was published. It was dedicated to 
the Crown-Prince (the late King Frederick-William IV.), 
to whose direct instigation he owed his release from 
many cares, and the consequent possibility of devoting 
himself to it without interruption. Between 1832 and 
1838 he published six volumes of his great work; 
between 1838 and 1859, the year of his death, he wrote 
eleven more. He did not quite complete Asia, a small 
portion of Asia-Minor being left undescribed."(- These 

* I do not feel quite sare that my list is quite complete ; but so far 
as I liave been able to make it so, his published prefaces were as fol- 
lows : — To Isztachri's * Buch der L&nder,* Blom*s * Konigreich Nor- 
wegen,* Barbstaedt's 'AUegemeine Geographische Verhaltnisse,' 
Braunschweig's * Altamericanische DenkmSler,' Buxton's *African- 
ischer Sklavenhandel,' Diaz del Castillo's * Entdeckung von Mexico,' 
Hoffmeister's * Briefe aus Indien,* Kotschy's * Reise in den Cilicisch- 
en Taurus,' 'Lelewil's *Entdeckungen der Carthager und Griechen,' 
Roon's 'Grandzttge der Erd — ^Volker und Staatenkunde,' Squler's 
Centralamerikanischer Staat Nicaragua,' Jarn'« * Portuguesische Be- 
sitzungen in Afrika,' Wenzig's * Boehmer Wald,* Werne's * Nil Expe- 
dition,' and Etzil's 'Gronland.' 

+ Guiyot says— ** In the last letter that it was my privilege to re- 
ceive from him, Ritter, alluding, without the shadow of a murmur 
however, to his advanced age, his declining strength, and his ap- 
proaching departure, speaks also of that work, the object of his life, 
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nineteen volumes contain about twenty thousand pages. 
This, as already stated, would make about one hundred 
volumes of the size before the reader. No wonder that 
the * Erdkunde' is spoken of as a colossal work. Were 
it a mere undigested aggregation of materials, it would 
not awaken astonishment, but when it is remembered 
that it is a systematic exposition of millions of facts, 
reduced to their true symmetry and order, it must 
awaken a feeling of amazement. There is hardly an- 
other such monument existing of persistency, of indus- 
try, and of erudite skill. 

This sketch of his labours would not be complete 
without an analysis of the * Erdkunde,' and some re- 
marks on the character of that great work. Three 
such sketches have appeared in English, a translation 
of an article by Dr Bogekamp of Berlin, to be found in 
•Eitter's Geographical Studies,'* Mr Oilman's article 
in the ' North American Eeview,' and Professor Guyot's 
'Lecture on Ritter,' delivered before the American 
Geographical Society. The first of these is accessible, 
the other two not so much so. I have already extracted 
some passages from Mr Gilman's excellent, but only too 
brief, paper ; yet he has so happily summed up some 
of the chief traits of Eitter's great work, that I rather 

which he was obliged to leave unfinished, a mere fragment of his 
whole conception ; ' but, ' he adds, * we live according to the higher 
calling which guides us, and [quoting Paul] whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord, and whether we die, we die unto the Lord ; wliether 
we live therefore or whether we die, we are the Lord's." 

* Published in the United States, but easily obtainable by English 
readers. 
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quote his words than tell, in other language, what he 
has conveyed so welL He says — " Hitter regarded the 
world as an integer, an organised body, every part of 
which had an important relation to every other part, 
and all the parts of which were essential to the com- 
pleteness of the whole. In the complex arrangement 
of land and water, hill and valley, peninsula and high- 
land, plateau and plain, he saw no confusion, but 
order, arrangement, and adaptation to an end. To him 
the earth was like a tree, with root, trunk, branch, 
leaf, blossom, fruit, each necessary to the perfection of 
the whole ; or like the human form, with chest, head, 
and limbs, none of which can be removed without 
obvious injury to the vitality of the organism. Some- 
times he went so far as to use a still more forcible 
expression, saying that the globe has a life of its own, 
— ^the winds, waters, and landmasses acting upon one 
another like animated organs, every region haying its 
own function to perform, thus promoting the well- 
being of all the rest. To him these were no fanciful 
analogies. They were living truths, expressed in 
figures which may seem bold, and perhaps incompre- 
hensible to those who have not considered them, but 
established in his mind on foundations which cannot 
be shaken. 

^' He claimed that Geography should not content itself 
with a mere description of the surface of the earth, but 
everywhere comparisons should be instituted. Both 
resemblances and contrasts are thus brought to view ; 
and phenomena hard to be understood in one region 
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become quite intelligible when considered in the light 
gained elsewhere. The continents of the Old World, 
forming a closely-compacted mass, are very differently 
constituted from those of the New World, stretched 
out, as it were, into a long and comparatively narrow 
extent. The three continents of the north have very 
different characteristics from the three continents which 
face them on the south, the former having thus far been 
the historical continents, fitted, by their more temper- 
ate climates, for the higher development of mankind. 
Not only are the continents to be compared with one 
another, but peninsulas, island groups, mountain- chains, 
plateaus, plains, watercourses, inland seas, and oceans, 
are to be connectedly considered ; for thus will the 
peculiarities of their structure be revealed, their part 
in the world's economy be indicated, and their influ- 
ence on the progress of civilisation be made apparent. 
Such comparisons not only serve us in the solution of 
events which have already transpired; they likewise 
foreshadow those which will occur. 

" Another principle, now universally recognised, to 
which Eitter early called attention, is the importance 
of taking into consideration vertical as well as horizon- 
tal dimensions in the study of the earth. Elevations 
of a few hundred feet produce changes in the entire 
aspect of a region— the climate, the vegetation, the 
animal kingdom, the capabilities, necessities, and occu- 
pations of men, differing as decidedly as they do in an 
equal number of miles of horizontal separation. In all 
of Ritter's examinations of the world, the relief, the 
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upheaval, the relation of high land to low land, are 
invariably considered. Every continent, — ^not only so, 
but every member of a continent, every natural sub- 
division of the land, — is to be r^arded, not as a flat 
superficies, but as a solid body, diversified by many 
inequalities, and presenting difierences as manifold and 
as important as those of its horizontal outlines. This 
mode of looking at the surface of the earth has happily 
become so familiar that we need not dwell upon it, 
except to remind the reader that it was not always so 
common. When Humboldt applied this principle to 
the elucidation of the American continent, and Ritter 
showed its application to every portion of the globe, 
a vast stride was taken in the progress of geographical 
science." 

I suppose that, without controversy among those 
most competent to decide, the most successful and at the 
same time the most distinguished successor of Bitter 
in the field of geography is Professor Arnold Guyot, 
formerly of Keufchatel, and within the past fifteen years 
a resident in the United States. In his admirable 
work, ' The Earth and Man,' he familiarised English 
and American readers with views which had long been 
current in Germany, enforcing them with rare beauty, 
and with an enthusiasm which was scarcely less con- 
tagious than was that of his illustrious teacher at 
Berlin. It is to be regretted that this work is much 
less known in England than in America, for rarely 
have views so comprehensive and generalisations so 
profound been presented in choicer language or with 
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finer and truer feeling. A part of the excellence of 
the work is due doubtless to the felicitous language in 
which President Felton, of Harvard College, clothed it, 
while translating it from the original French in which 
its substance was read by Professor Guyot to a Boston 
audience, yet the genuine worth of * The Earth and 
Man * was at once recognised. Its enduring popularity 
in the United States is the best mark of its success. 

This admirable treatise not only calls special atten- 
tion to what the German geographers had done, but 
it alludes pre-eminently to Eitter in terms of such 
reverential affection, that many a reader has desired 
to know more about the life and labours of one who 
seemed to impress his own nature upon all who 
came within the sound of his voice. Guyot, as I have 
learned in Germany, was one to whom Eitter gave an 
unusually large measure of confidence and affection ; 
and for this reason, as well as because he has been one 
of the few who have thoroughly studied the 'Erdkunde,' 
his words are entitled to imconimon weight. His Ad- 
dress to the American Geographical Society bears some 
marks of hasty preparation, yet it contains so just and 
appreciative an analysis of Ritter's method, that in spite 
of its length it cannot be denied an honoured place in 
these pages. "With his words and those of Mr Gilman, 
already quoted, I shall be able to take leave of this side 
of my subject. 

"Eitter," says Guyot, "declares in the introduction 
to the * Erdkunde,* that the fundamental idea which 
underlies all his work, and furnishes him a new princi- 
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pie for arranging the well-digested materials of the 
science of the globe, has its deep root in the domain of 
faith. This idea, he adds, was derived from an inward 
intuition which gradually grew out of his life in nature 
and among men, and could not be beforehand sharply 
defined and limited, but should shine, as it were, 
through the work, and become fully manifested by the 
completion of the work itself. That noble edifice is 
now before us. Unfinished though it be, it reveals the 
whole plan, and allows us clearly to perceive that funda- 
mental idea on which it rests. It is a strong faith 
that our globe, like the totality of creation, is a great 
organism, the work of an all-wise divine Intelligence — 
an admirable structure, all the parts of which are pur- 
posely shaped and arranged, are mutually dependent, 
and by the will of the Maker fulfil, like organs, specific 
functions which combine themselves into a common 
life. 

" But for Bitter that organism of the globe comprises 
not nature only — it includes' man, and with man the 
moral and intellectual life. If the idea of a great 
Kosmos, as applied to the universe, or to our physical 
globe, is not new — nay, is as old as the primitive cos- 
mogonies of the past ages — it is the merit of Bitter to 
have made a special and most happy application of it 
to geographical studies. None before him perceived 
so clearly the hidden but strong ties which mutually 
bind man and nature — these close and fruitful relations 
between man and his dweUing-place, between a con- 
tinent and its inhabitants, between a country and the 
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people which holds it as its share — ^these influences 
which stamp the race and nations each with a char- 
acter of their own, never to be effaced during the long 
period of their existence. In this common life, how- 
ever, man, the nobler element, is the ruling power. If, 
in the period of his infancy, nature is for man a foster- 
ing mother ; in the days of his youth a loving sister, 
exercising on him a shaping influence ; in the time of 
his full growth and manful activity it becomes in his 
practised hands, and under the guidance of his com- 
manding mind, an instrumentality for higher purposes, 
and for the performance of that work of intellectual 
and moral development to which mankind is called, 
and which is the normal end of this earthly economy. 
Considered under this new aspect, every portion of our 
globe, stamped by nature with a peculiar character, 
assumes a new meaning and a new importance As 
the body is made for the soul, so is the physical globe 
made for mankind. In an organic body the disposition 
of the parts, the structure of the organs, cannot be 
accounted for, except by the functions which they are 
destined to perform. So in the globe, the geographical 
forms, the size, the peculiarities of structure, of climate, 
the natural associations of plants and animals which 
characterise each of the continents, and of the well- 
defined physical regions of our planet, have no intelli- 
gible meaning, no obvious reason of existing in that 
particular shape, unless their final object is revealed 
by their powerful influence in shaping the develop- 
ment of the races and nations which live within their 
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bounds, and by the use that those nations made of them, 
as instruments of their activity in the common life of 
mankind. 

"This organic idea, if you will allow me the expres- 
sion, ia the new principle which is to substitute order 
for confusion in that overwhelming mass of geographi- 
cal, physical, and ethnographical details of which geo- 
graphy then consisted. To the necessity of such a 
principle Eitter doubtless alludes, when selecting for 
the epigraph of the * Erdkunde ' this word of the re- 
former of modem science, Lord Bacon, " Citius emeigit 
Veritas ex errore quam ex confusione." This organic 
idea substitutes beautiful, intelligible symmetry for 
unmeaning, casual arrangement ; law for accident ; re- 
lations of cause and effect for disconnectedness ; unity 
for isolation. It gives us a criterion for judging of the 
value of each detail, and of the relative importance of 
each order of &cts, which can only be determined by 
their relation to the whole. Fully carried out, it would 
give us a clear picture and the true measure of the 
powerful influence of that constant factor of nature 
in ever-changing life and relations of human socie- 
ties through all historical ages. Nay, when casting a 
glance at that vast scene prepared by Providence for 
the moving drama of history, and seeing so many com- 
partments, — ^admirably arranged and ready, it seems, for 
any emergency, — ^in which as yet no performance has 
taken place, are we not justified in believing that the 
great geographical arrangements of our planet are fore- 
shadowing the future destinies of mankind ? 
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" One feels that to treat geography from such a point 
of view, and in such a spirit, is to begin a new science. 
It is the science of the living globe ; it is physiological 
geography. The old walks will not do any more. 
With a firm and trusting step we must boldly enter 
the new path which has been opened by the hand of 
genius, for that path alone will lead us to the temple 
of knowledge. 

" This view was the normal synthesis required by the 
rapid progress of physical, ethnological, and historical 
sciences, which, since the beginning of this century, 
have shed so much light on the deeper nature of the 
physical world and of human society. It was that 
harmonic unity of elements, diverse and yet akin, 
craved by every philosophic mind conversant with the 
results of scientific inquiry. The philosophy of history, 
that science of modem times, hails now with joy the 
birth of a still younger sister, the philosophy of geo- 
graphy, the one a help to the other ; both for ever as 
inseparable as man is from nature. 

**^litter not only laid down the principle of a new 
science, but he attempted to carry it out. He suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, for the task that he thus 
assumed was great, and seemed to exceed the strength 
of one individual man. It implied a careful and 
critical re-examination, under a new light, of the 
original sources of our geographical knowledge, and 
of the historical data connected with it, and a new 
method of investigation, of combination, and of ex- 
position of the results. His predecessors in geography 
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could be of little avail to lim. " K Eratosthenes," 
says he, ''wrote the first astronomical geography; 
Herodotus and Strabo the first geographical history 
and historical geography ; Bergmann the first geo- 
graphical physics; Buesching the first geographical 
statistics, — ^these works, excellent though they were for 
their special purpose, could do little more than prepare 
materials for the one contemplated. Each of them 
lacks the principle of unity, which alone can place the 
geographical element in its proper light, and give to it 
its fuU value." 

But among his distinguished contemporaries, none 
was to him of so much help as Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, who summed up in himself the progress of the 
age in the physical and natural sciences as applied to 
the science of the globe. I have said how gratefully 
he acknowledged his indebtedness to Humboldt's 
labours, which furnished him with the indispensable 
foundation for his own edifice. His investigations of 
the general laws of distribution of heat, represented by 
his system of isothermal lines ; of the distribution of 
plants, as depending upon the two main elements of 
climate, heat and moisture ; of the marine currents, as 
modifiers of climate in similar latitudes, were of general 
application to all parts of the globe. His admirable 
labours on the tropical regions of the western hemisphere 
had revealed to the scientific world the true nature of 
that massive structure of the Andes, and of the vast 
table-lands of Mexico, so gigantic in their proportions, 
and still so simple when compared with the system of 
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the Himalaya, the Alps, and the complicated nature of 
the plateau of Iran. He had shown the decided pre- 
ponderance of these huge elevations over the narrow 
chains of mountains in shaping the characteristic 
structure of the continents. He had demonstrated the 
intimate connection of these grand plastic forms with 
the rapid changes in the climate, the plants, and the 
animal life which are observed at every step when 
ascending their slopes, and delineated in vivid outlines 
the various zones of ever-changing vegetation, through 
which the traveller gradually passes from the luxuriant 
fruits and stifling atmosphere of the plains of the 
Amazon to the bare or snow-clad paramas of the 
Andes. Instead of the unmeaning uniformity sug- 
gested, before Humboldt, by a glance at the map of 
tropical America, we now see rising before our minds 
a series of richly-coloured pictures, a series of physical 
regions, of well-defined geographical types. We see 
how they owe their existence and their special char- 
acters to these fundamental traits of the structure of 
the continent, and to the powerful influence which 
that structure exercises on the climatic conditions, and, 
through them, on animated nature and man himself. 
Here the boundless Uanos of the Orinoco, alternately 
a burnt, dusty, and lifeless desert, and a sea of verdure 
teeming with temporary life ; there the selvas of the 
Amazon, with their endless impenetrable forests, their 
luxuriant solitudes, as yet untamed by civilised man, 
too powerful in their exuberance of life for the few scat- 
tered savages, the only tenants of these rich wastes. 
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At mid-height in the Andes, the happy regions around 
Ibague, Popayan, Loxa, with their everlasting spring, 
their murmuring brooks, their shady forests, and ever- 
green foliage ; on the broad summit of the Andes, 
between a double row of the highest volcanoes of our 
planet, the cool but healthy vaUeys of old Peru, with 
their invigorating air, their open and cultivated plains, 
their extensive lakes, their ancient civilised people of 
the Incas, who from this lofty abode, as from a high 
throne, exercised a beneficent power on the surround- 
ing slopes down to the shores of the ocean. In deline- 
ating with a master-hand aU these natural types, so 
strongly marked with distinctive characteristics, these 
sharp contrasts between sister countries of the same 
land-mass, and that variety of natural aspects, Hum- 
boldt actually revealed for the first time the true 
nature of the continent. He did more, for he clearly 
traced the close connection and the mutual dependence 
of all those orders of natural phenomena, and taught 
the true method by which such an investigation 
should be conducted in every other portion of the 
globe. 

Such a knowledge Eitter felt was to be acquired of 
every other continent, and, above all, of the historical 
continents. That alone could be a safe basis for the 
further study of the influence of those distinct natural 
regions on man's character and peculiar development, 
and on the special functions performed in the civil- 
isation of mankind by the nations which occupied 
them during the periods of their growth and activity. 
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Applying to the study of geography the objective and 
comparative method to which the natural sciences owe 
their rapid progress, and a deeper understanding of the 
system of organised beings, Eitter carried out a series 
of investigations which led him to results which are 
acquired for ever to geographical science, and are, or 
soon will be, universally regarded as fundamental 
truths. I beg leave briefly to mention those which 
have exercised the greatest influence on the recent 
progress of Geography, and are more characteristic of 
his method. 

Every one of the great land-masses raised above the 
ocean is a geographical individual, which diflers from 
all the others by its size, by its form, horizontal and 
vertical, by the arrangements of its parts or its internal 
structure, by its climate, by the peculiar association of 
plants and animals which belongs to it, and by the 
character of the race of men which occupies it. The 
continents are the primary organs in the great or- 
ganism of our planets. Their specific characteristics 
have to be determined by a careful study of all their 
elements, and a close comparison of their analogies 
and differences. Their relative situation, the arrange- 
ments which bind them into a connected whole, and 
their peculiar position with regard to the great zones 
of climate, or their physical situation, as we might 
call it — " raiimliche Anordnung und Weltstellimg," in 
Eitter's style — should not receive a less share of at- 
tention; for those general relations, combined with 
those specific characters, are the fundamental causes 
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which determine their special functions in the life 
of nature and of mankind. Eitter discussed each of 
these topics in a series of five papers which were read 
before the Berlin Academy of Sciences, between 1826 
and 1856, and which have since been reprinted separ- 
ately in a small volume,* together with the introduc- 
tion to the 'Erdkunde,' under the title of 'Abhandlungen 
zur Begrlindung eine mehr wissenschaftUchen Behand- 
lung der Erdkunde/ In treating of the configuration 
of the continents, Eitter considers both their horizontal 
dimensions, or the size and the contours, and their verti- 
cal dimensions, or the absolute and relative elevations 
of the mass which constitutes their relief. To the study 
of this last element, which acts so powerfully on th6 
climate, and through it on all animated nature, and 
which has nevertheless been so long neglected, Eitter 
gives a decided prominence. A continent is not the 
flat surface that maps seem to indicate ; it is a solid 
body, the plastic forms of which have to be carefully 
delineated. Eitter distinguishes the extensive low- 
lands, maritime and continental, from the massive 
elevations of the table-lands or plateaus, and these 
again from the linear elevations of the mountain- 
chains. To the table-lands or elevated surfaces he 
assigns, like Humboldt, the most important part in 
these vast structures. He showed that every continent 
has for its centre a large intumescence, which makes, 
as it were, its main trunk, and around which are 

* Translated by W. L. Gage, under the title of 'Geographical 
Studies.' Boston, U. S. : Gould & Lincoln. 
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grouped as many secondary organs, its various physical 
regions. From that high central mass, and from the 
mountain-chains which often mark its borders, the 
main streams of the continent descend towards the 
lowlands and the ocean, through a series of terraces 
or mountainous districts fuU of fertile valleys, which 
connect, as transition forms, the central highlands of 
the low maritime plains of culture which surround 
them. Still beyond, far projecting into the domain of 
the ocean, rich peninsulas, as in Asia and Europe, 
form a third circle, and with large islands, true frag- 
ments of the continent scattered along its shores, sur- 
round the whole structure with a series of most useful 
appendages, as with a garland of brilliant flowers. 

When compared under this aspect, the three conti- 
nents of the Old World, not to speak of the others, 
show striking differences. Africa has one large and 
uniform plateau filling the southern half of the conti- 
nent, and descending on three sides by terraces desti- 
tute of lowlands, to the shores of the ocean. The north- 
ern half, comparatively low and uniform, is a burning 
desert, separated from the main plateau by the fertile 
terraces and the plains of Soudan, and from the Medi- 
terranean Sea by the long and isolated mountainous 
plateau of the Atlas, and the small plateau of Barca. 
Simplicity and uniformity of structure is thus the share 
of Africa. Asia, on the contrary, has two central pla- 
teaus, one in the east, the other in the west, both with 
lofty mountain-chains, broad terraces, extensive low- 
lands, and projecting peninsulas. It is a double conti- 
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nent; the land of huge forms, of extremes, and of the 
most striking contrasts. In Europe another type still 
prevails. The central table-land on which the Alpine 
system rests, loses its primary importance in the pre- 
sence of the gigantic mass of the Alps, and the moun- 
tain form, more broken, more articulated, as it were, 
becomes typical of the continent. 

The contrast between the various continents is not 
less remarkable when we compare the horizontal forms 
of contour which are themselves but the consequences 
of the variety of plastic forms just mentioned- Africa 
is a compact mass, shut up in itself, ahnost inaccessible 
to the influence coming from the ocean, deprived of 
these deep indentations and projecting peninsulas which 
abound in Asia and Europe. Even the comers of the 
triangle, which seem to be the fundamental shape of 
every continent, are all roimded oflF, and the shape of 
Africa approaches that of an ellipse. The line of con- 
tact of land and water is reduced, as it were, to a mini- 
mum, and that uniformity of outlines betrays the sim- 
plicity of its internal configuration. 

Asia, on the contrary, is deeply indented, and its 
guKs and peninsulas present themselves on a scale com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of that king among the 
continents. Innumerable continental islands, and among 
them the largest to be found amid the oceans, surround 
it, and add to it an amount of land almost equivalent 
to another small continent, while Africa can only boast 
of Madagascar. 

Europe again, that peninsula-continent of the Old 
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World, is still more indented. Here the mixture of 
land and water is carried to an extreme. The line of 
shores of that smallest of these continents surpasses by 
one-half that of the large mass of Africa. One-third of 
its whole surface is cut off in peninsulas. If Africa is 
a vast trunk without members, Europe is the most 
articulated, and, in its smaUness, the most perfectly 
organised, of all the continents. 

Eitter traces the vast influence of the land-masses 
which surround the main body of a continent to civili- 
sation. Climates are diversified, the formation of dis- 
tinct nations favoured, a greater variety of human 
faculties called into action, mutual relations and reci- 
procal influences increased, which, in the indented 
continents, uinfold the hidden powers of man to a 
degree unknown in the continents less favoured in this 
respect. The coincidence between the uncivilised state 
of the nations which possess Africa and the impenetra- 
bility of that continent, between the brilliant develop- 
ment of mankind in Asia, and, above all, in Europe, 
and the variety and perfection of their geographical 
organisation, is too striking to be called a fortuitous 
one. It forces us to acknowledge in that remarkable 
peculiarity of structure one of the causes which have 
determined so great a difference of functions in these 
three mainlands of the eastern hemisphere. 

The views to which I thus briefly allude are among 
those which have acted most immediately on the re- 
form of the geographical method used in the schools. 
The valuable works of Eoon, Voelter, Kloeden, and a 
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host of others in Germany, the highly suggestive 
mannab of such genial writers as Frederic de Bouge- 
mont in Switzerland, derive their special exceUence 
from the application of these principles to geographical 
teaching. The whole system of school chartography 
had to be changed and accommodated to the new wants 
thus created. As Berghaus's * Physical Atlas,' the only 
original foundation for all the others which have ap- 
peared under diflTerent names, was called forth by 
Humboldt's labours in physical geography, so the 
crowd of new German school atlases and wall maps, 
which seek, by the best possible method still to be 
found, to make clear to the eye, by drawing, by colours, 
or otherwise, the main features of the relief of the con- 
tinents, were called into existence by the wants sug- 
gested by Eitter's method. 

The relative situation of the continents and their 
climatic position give them a distinct historical char- 
acter. For mankind, Asia is the land of the rising 
sun, as also the cradle of rising humanity. It is the 
Orient par excellence. Europe is the land of the setting 
sun, the Occident, the land towards which the brilliant 
orb advances. Africa is the burning south — the Soudan 
of the earth, as Bitter calls it ; the land of the mid- 
day sun. In Asia the nations look backward towards 
a luminous past. Traditions, carefully preserved, of 
glories gone by, keep their eyes turned toward that 
golden age from which they derive their wisdom, leave 
them without the hope of ever attaining a higher bless- 
ing, and thus stop their progress. In Europe, men look 
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forward, their faces turned towards the advancing sun, 
following it in its march, and longing to plunge with 
it into the ocean of a mysterious future. Africa, the 
land of the meridian sun, equally unmindful of the 
past and the future, is sunk in an inactive, unmeaning 
present. These three continents, again, are grouped 
into an Eastern Hemisphere, which is to become the 
Orient for the new Occident, for the New World of the 
Western Hemisphere, which, in its turn, represents the 
land of future progress, contrasted with that of the old 
traditions of the past. 

By the historical element in geography Ritter means, 
not a certain amount of historical facts connected with 
a geographical spot, but the variety of functions per- 
formed by the same geographical elements, or the same 
natural regions, in the different ages of civilisation. 
These functions are necessarily variable, since they 
depend upon the power of the cultivated nations to 
make use of these elements furnished by nature, as 
instruments for the particular work which these nations 
are called upon to perform in history. At the begin- 
ning of civilisation, when the first, the most urgent want 
was the possibility of gathering together, within a 
moderate compass, a large number of men, and thus of 
establishing the social and political relations without 
which human progress is impossible, the large plains 
of culture, fertilised by the main streams of the con- 
tinents, were of paramount or of almost exclusive 
importance. The rich valleys of the Kile, of the 
Euphrates, of the Ganges, of the Chinese streams, are 

p 
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the prominent geograpliical centres of mankind. The 
broad ocean, the Mediterranean even, lie there forgot- 
ten and without use. When the great historical work 
in progress was the education of the mental faculties 
of man by Greek civilisation, how prominent was the 
value of every geographical feature of that little penin- 
sula of Greece, of its mountains and valleys, of its in- 
dented shores, of its genial climate, of its situation 
between the lands of the old Oriental civilisation and 
the Western peninsulas which awaited culture from her! 
How diflFerent, again, when Some began the great social 
work of the Boman empire, which was to gather under 
one powerful sceptre the scattered civilisations of anti- 
quity ! The land of Greece sunk into insignificance, 
but the central position of Italy, in the midst of the 
Mediterranean world, thus far without value, made 
Rome the natural heart of that great organism. The 
Mediterranean, so neglected by old Egypt and Assyria, 
became the common arena and the bond of union of 
the extensive domains of Rome, and the highroad of 
civilised nations. The open ocean, then the dreaded 
insuperable obstacle to a further extension of mankind, 
had no function in the development of man. But 
now that, by the progress of astronomical science and 
the art of navigation, man has mastered that redoubt- 
able abyss, and knows how to oppose the wind by the 
power of steam, the ocean, in its turn, has become the 
highway of commerce and intercourse between the most 
advanced nations of the eartL To its shores they 
flock, feeling, as by a secret instinct^ that the power 
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and wealth of a nation, in this age of universal inter- 
change of gifts, depend upon free access to that great 
door which opens for it the richest lands of the inha- 
bitable globe. Thus the relative value of every one of 
the geographical elements is constantly changing for 
man with the development of his own powers and 
the progress of history. 

It only remains for us to see how Eitter applied 
these various principles in his 'Erdkunde.' After 
what has been said, a brief review of the plan and the 
method pursued in it will suffice. 

The intention of Eitter, as he informs us, was to treat 
of the whole globe in twelve books. This number was 
no arbitrary one. It is easy to perceive that the idea of 
a great organism, to be studied and described according 
to divisions marked out by nature itself, and their 
actual relations, was constantly before his mind. Each 
book was to contain one of the primary geographical 
individuals — a continent, for instance. The first book 
was devoted to Africa ; the second to Eastern Asia, 
which is almost a continent by itself; the third to 
Western Asia. These are the only ones which he 
has written. What the other books would have con- 
tained we are not told. The continent of Africa is 
the most uniform in its outlines, in its structure, in its 
natural features in every respect; that of Europe is 
the most varied, the most highly organised. The order 
pursued, therefore, is from the simple to the more com- 
plicated, from the lower organism to the higher. 

In describing a continent, Eitter, as I have remarked, 
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looks upon it as an individual structure, the controlling 
feature of which is a central plateau. Around that 
central inass, as around a main trank, are spread the 
lowlands ; and from its high margins descend stepwise 
in every direction long terraces, with their valleys and 
other streams, towards the low plains, or sometimes 
reach uninterrupted to the sea-shore. It is, therefore, 
in that order that he describes the various parts of such 
a connected mass of land. Beginning with the central 
highland, continuing by its terraces and lowlands, he 
terminates it by the peninsular appendages and the 
islands which belong to it. A first bird's-eye view, 
traced with master-hand, gives the general features, 
the plan of structure, as it were, of the continent, and 
indicates the arrangement and the relations of all its 
parts. Then, entering upon the detailed description, 
and proceeding from the cold and less-favoured regions 
to the warmer and richer climes, he characterises every 
natural division, treats of its physical condition, of its 
people, of its present and historical functions, and usu- 
ally terminates by a retrospective view, in which he 
gives to the mind, enriched by the specific knowledge 
acquired, a still more complete and precise view of the 
whole organism, and of its distinctive characteristics. 

A rapid view of the application of this method of 
description to the continents of Africa and Asia may 
substantiate this short statement, and serve as a key 
to the arrangement of the matters contained in the 
' Erdkunde,' which appears to many rather intricated, 
perhaps because unusual The first book, Afri(^, con- 
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tains four divisions — Abtheilunge7i. High Africa, or 
the main table-land ; the transition forms to the low- 
lands, with their. terraces and their watercourses de- 
scending from the highlands ; the isolated plateaux of 
the Atlas and of Barca; and the lowland of North 
Africa, or the Sahara. 

The large divisions are subdivided into sections, and 
again into chapters (AbschniUe and Kapitel), which 
equally correspond to so many physical regions, but 
of less extent and importance. In the first division, 
which treats of the central highland, the first section 
is devoted to the south margin, and its terraces de- 
scending towards the Cape of Good Hope, with three 
chapters describing the high table-land of the Orange 
River and its race of men, the middle terrace of the 
Karroos, the lower terrace, or the shore region. The 
second section comprises the eastern border of the high- 
lands and its terraces, down to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, with the two chapters treating of the Kafir 
coast, and of the coast of Sofala and Mozambique. In 
the third section we are led to the north margin of 
high Africa, in which we find, in four chapters, the de- 
scription of the high terrace of Kafifa and N area ; of the 
table-land of Abyssinia proper, and the terraces which 
descend from that alpine land towards the sea; and 
the lowland of North Africa. The fourth section 
comprises the western margin of the continent, with 
four chapters, giving successively a view of the south- 
western coast of Africa from Cape Negro to Cape 
Gonzales ; of the regions on the Zaire Eiver in Congo, 
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of the headland of the Ambos and of superior Soudan 
on the north. A fifth and last section is devoted 
to that almost isolated member of the continent, the 
western half, or prolongation of the north margin, 
containing, in two chapters, the description of the 
table-land of the Mandingoes, the region of the sources 
of the Senegal, Gambia, Niger, and the Kong Moun- 
tains. 

Having thus completed a first systematic review of 
the central highland, Eitter, in a second division, takes 
up the transition forms from the highland to the low- 
land — ^that is, the great river-systems and their neigh- 
bouring regions, which are always the connecting links, 
the great highways between the two for the people 
and commerce. One section is devoted to the Orange 
Kiver, the characteristic stream of South Africa ; an- 
other, in two chapters, to the terraces and streams 
of Middle Africa, the Senegal and Gambia, and the 
mysterious Niger, with East Soudan. The master 
stream, Nile, follows next, in six chapters — one for 
the region of its sources and the upper course ; two 
for the middle course in Sennaar and Nubia ; three for 
the lower course, Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt, or 
the Delta. 

The attention of the reader is directed in a third 
division to the isolated highlands of the Atlas and of 
Barca, which, detached from the main trunk of the 
continent, border it along the Mediterranean Sea and 
the ocean. The Atlas plateau, with its mountain- 
chains, its surrounding border regions along the sea- 
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shore and towards the Sahara, witli the races which 
occupy it, and the small table-land of Barca, fill each 
one of three chapters. 

The fourth and last division, the Lowland of Africa, 
comprises two sections, the eastern and the western 
half of the great desert of Sahara, and Sahel. In the 
first section three chapters describe, first, the eastern 
shore of that land ocean, and its entrances from Egypt ; 
then its northern shores; while a third treats of the 
oases and their influence on the development of the 
neighbouring nations of the desert. In the second 
section the description of Western Sahara and Sahel, 
and the tribes of the desert, occupies the last two chap- 
ters. A retrospective view of the whole continent of 
Africa closes the book. 

The continent has thus been methodically divided 
into its grand natural districts; each has been de- 
scribed, and the mutual dependence and subordination 
of each of those physical regions — their arrangement in 
a grand organic structure, as it were, is constantly kept 
in view. 

Nor does even that organic division, if I may call it 
so, stop with the larger geographical districts which 
correspond to the chapter. In nearly each of them we 
find a series of explanatory paragraphs, Erlduterungen, 
which make as many minor groups, or treat of special 
subjects which belong to regions described in the 
chapter. As an instance, we find in the chapters 
treating of the Delta the following Erlauterungen : — 
On the two main arms of the Nile and the history of 
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their changes; on the inundations of the Nile, its 
freshets, its alluvial deposits ; the foundation of cities 
on its banks in ancient times ; the history of the for- 
mation of the Delta of the Nile ; the vaUey of the 
Wandering, the Natron Lakes; and a retrospective 
view of the Nile stream and its influence on history. 
Still more special discussions form separate paragraphs 
under the name of "Remarks" — Anmerkungen. In 
aU the sources of information are carefully compared, 
weighed, and referred to in numerous quotations. 

The same method of description, at once so exhaus- 
tive and so thorough, has been followed in the two 
books and eighteen volumes devoted to Asia. But 
here the extent of that mass of land, the variety of 
that physical structure, the high historical importance 
of almost every spot of that old parent continent, ex- 
plain the necessity for the distinction of a much larger 
number of natural regions. It would be useless to 
mention here more than the grand divisions and the 
order in which they are treated. 

I have already said that Asia, being, as it were, a 
double continent with two central table-lands, forms 
two books. After an admirable introduction, which 
gives a general view of the whole continent, Ritter 
begins with the central highlands of Eastern Asia. 
The east and north margin and the central regions, 
the south borders or the Himalaya system, are de- 
scribed in as many sections. Next the transition 
forms, and the great watercourses descending from the 
heights of the table-land, are considered ; the eastern 
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group, or China, and its mighty streams; the south- 
eastern, or Indo-China ; the southern, or India proper, 
with the system of the Ganges, terminate the second 
book. 

The third book, or Western Asia, is far more volumi- 
nous. Evidently, when reaching the true historical 
regions, the work grew under the pen of the author 
much beyond his expectations. One division — ^nay, 
one section alone — fills one or more volumes. Western 
Asia, which begins with the seventh volume of the 
work, scarcely terminates with the nineteenth. The 
first division describes the lands which Eitter calls the 
transition forms between Eastern and Western Asia. 
The system of the Indus, with the Punjaub, Cashmere, 
and the high valleys of the Himalaya, the Hundo-Khu, 
the high table-land of the Bolor, down to the lowlands 
of the Caspian, fill the volume. The Iranian world, 
or the central plateau of Western Asia, and the sur- 
rounding countries connected with it, begin properly 
the second half of the Asiatic continent and the second 
division. A full introduction, giving a sjiiopsis of the 
plateau of Iran, under its physical, archaeological, and 
ethnological aspects, precedes, and gives the general 
features which secure for the Iranian world an indivi- 
dual character. The eastern mass, or Afghanistan, the 
north and south margin, along the lowlands of Turan 
and the Persian Gulf, the western mass, or Persia 
and Aderbidschan, form as many large sections, and 
occupy two volumes. In the third division the tran- 
sition forms, or the great watercourses, are considered. 
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the twin system of the Euphrates and Tigris filling 
two volumes. The fourth division b^ins the descrip- 
tion of the isolated members of Western Asia. The 
peninsula of Arabia, to the south, occupies two volumes. 
The fifth division, in two sections, covers the penin- 
sula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, the first with one, 
the other with two volumes. The last division is 
devoted to Asia Minor, the natural end, toward the 
west of the plateau of Iran, and is treated in two 
volumes. 

It is easy to see, by the gradually greater extent 
given by Eitter to the latter part of his work, that 
besides the reason just assigned for it — ^namely, the 
increasing interest attached to those regions which 
have been, from the highest antiquity, the scene of 
history — the plan of the author underwent a slight 
modification. ^ Bitter's habit of thoroughness, and the 
abundance of new materials accumulating every day, 
give this latter part of the * Erdkunde ' the form of a 
series of monographs, which may be considered as 
standard works on each of the countries thus described, 
and as embodying about the sum total of our know- 
ledge up to the date of publication. Among the most 
new we may name the volume of Eastern Asia, con- 
taining a digested account of all the English and other 
labours in India and the system of the Himalaya; and, 
again, the two volumes on Arabia, which are entirely 
imique of their kind. The monographs of Sinai, Pales- 
tine, and Syria belong, it wiU be conceded on aU hands, 
to the most thorough that exist. A series of mono- 
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graphs of another nature, treating of the history, the 
geographical extension, and influence on civilisation of 
several plants, of culture, and of domesticated ani- 
mals — such as of cotton, coffee, of the camel and 
others — are interspersed among the volumes of the 
* Erdkunde,' and remain models of the kind. In ques- 
tions of that order Hitter seeks the laws, and one of 
his academical memoirs is devoted to an essay on the 
principles of a geography of the natural productions 
useful to man. 

The picture that I have just attempted of Eitter's 
ideas, method, and labours, sufficiently defines, if I 
err not, the part performed in geographical science by 
that faithful and gifted scholar from that achieved by 
Humboldt. Humboldt seeks to determine the general 
laws of the physical world. Bitter seizes them as 
applied, and in their concrete and actual connection in 
every given country and in the whole globe, and con- 
sidered nature in its totality as an element in the de- 
velopment of mankind, from which alone these natural 
forms and influences receive their true and final signi- 
ficance. 

It is indeed a universal law of all that exists, as I 
have elsewhere said, not to have in itself either the 
reason or the entire aim of its existence. Every order 
of facts, like every individual being, forms but a portion 
of a greater organisation, the plan and the idea of 
which go infinitely beyond it, and in which it is des- 
tined to play a part. The reason of its existence is 
therefore not in itself, but out of it — not below, but 
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above it. The explanation of the beautiful but often 
mysterious arrangements of the physical globe is to be 
found not in it, but in the higher moral and intellectual 
sphere of man, for whom they were made, in order to 
be there the means of accomplishing a more exalted 
end than their more material existence. The key 
which opens for us the mysteries of the evolutions of 
history is to be sought in that future perfect economy 
which is its end, and towards which, under God's 
guidance, human progress is advancing with a steady 
step. A science of the globe which excludes the spirit- 
world represented by man, is a beautiful body without 
a soul. Eitter, as I trust I have abundantly shown, 
put a soul in that body. This will make his memory 
live for ever in the grateful remembrance of all lovers 
of true science. 

In the earlier pages of this volume I have alluded to 
the gradual formation of Eitter's distinctively Christian 
character. In his letters to his Lili, just before his 
marriage, the reader has seen the full assurances of 
Christian hope. The loss of his wife, twenty years 
before his own death, was a blow from which he never 
recovered, but it strengthened his religious faith. In 
the fuU sense of the word Eitter was a Christian. It 
is true that, out of constitutional modesty and unwill- 
ingness to reveal his feelings, he spoke little of his 
faith ; but it lay deeply at his heart, and showed itself 
in his active co-operation in the great Christian enter- 
prises of the age. His voice was always heard in favour 
of church harmony ; and when the Evangelical Alii- 
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ance met in Berlin about ten years ago, Bitter took 
the utmost interest in its meetings, and secured the 
active co-operation of the King and Queen. Mr Wright, 
the American Minister to Prussia, has told me that 
never did Eitter's earnest, humane, and catholic spirit 
display itself more conspicuously than on that occasion. 
He was steadfastly opposed to all forms of strife in the 
Church ; but he cherished, as the chief joy of his life, 
his faith in Christ, and the grace which God had im- 
planted in his heart. God's Word was the light of his 
steps ; and it was the great end of all his scientific 
labours to confirm the truth of the Bible. Dr Hofmann, 
his pastor, the eminent cathedral preacher of Berlin, 
uses these words in his address over Bitter's grave : 
" No one who lived in near intimacy with him will 
forget the bright glance of his eye when the richness 
of God's grace was spoken of, nor that serious earnest- 
ness of his with which he traced the hand of the Eter- 
nal in His works ; no one will forget that venerable 
head and that reverential face as he sat in the house of 
God during the hour of afternoon worship, nor the few 
but precious words with which he proclaimed his peace 
in God through Jesus Christ, and expressed his hope 
of future glory. No one could approach him without 
feeling that the richness and vastness of his knowledge 
were all subordinated to a desire for His praise, by 
whom, and through whom, and for whom all things 
have been created. The blessing of the meek was 
plainly his, and no one could be with him even for a 
season and not feel it to be so ; for he would see the 
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peace of Bitter's soul and the humility of his nature 
pictured in every feature of his countenance. His was 
the f{tce of a man whose labours, investigations, and 
researches — ^whose collecting, arranging, and linking 
together of facts drawn from a field uninvestigated 
before him, culminated in the study of the workings of 
God. Even in the midst of the woes of life, and those 
bitter separations which God's providence compelled 
him to meet, his head remained unbowed; for He 
whom he knew as his Bedeemer from death was his 
Kedeemer from every eviL" 

Eitter carried his religion into his scientific studies. 
This earth was to him not a mere dwelling-place for 
nations; it was the material out of which life is woven; 
it was the garment in which the soul clothes itself, the 
body wherein the spirit formed by God must move. 
This was Bitter's central thought ; all his ideas illus- 
trated, aU his researches confirmed it; through the 
earth as his way he reached God as his goal. The 
globe was to him but the place where God's kingdom 
should be founded ; and in all his study of man, Christ 
became the middle point. In his most valuable scien- 
tific writings the thought that underlies them all, 
whether his subject be mountain-heights or dark val- 
leys, heaths or cities, is, that everything in the world 
comes from the counsels of God, and bears relation to 
the kingdom of Christ. This is the secret of those 
impressions which his geographical writings produce. 
Free from all striving after effect, his great aim was to 
show the working of the living God in the conditions 
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of history. This was the reason why he always ex- 
pressed the purpose of his work in a manner equally 
indicative of his humility and of the religious bearings 
of science. On a presentation copy of his last volume 
he wrote with his own hand that it was another note 
added to the harmony of that general song of praise in 
which all branches of science must unite, if they will 
retain the honour which God has lent to them, until 
the time shall come when they shall come where 
they shall raise the Gloria in Excelsis in still nobler 
notes. 

A brief passage, written by him in 1845, just on the 
eve of his departure for the Pyrenees, and found after 
his death, wiU throw more light stiU upon his faith. 
It runs thus : " Although now, in my preparations for 
my departure to West France and the Pyrenees, well 
and strong, yet my life lies in God's hand, whose grace 
and compassion have already accompanied me so many 
years, that in all my thoughts and actions I must give 
praise and thanks to Him so long as I live. Should it 
please Him not to send me back safely to my beloved 
ones and my work, but to take me to a place in His 
blessed kingdom, it is my request that there be no 
sorrow over my journey home to Him, for what God 
does is well done. My Saviour, in His compassion, 
will care for my eternal future. I am deeply conscious 
of my weakness and my sin, and yet I trust Him ; for 
I know that God is everlasting love, and I know that 
my Eedeemer lives, who will make His believers parti- 
cipators in His eternal grace.*' 
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There is little reason for me to dwell upon the quiet 
years which Ritter spent in his Berlin home. In that 
library which absorbed aU his earnings, excepting 
what he applied to his simple wants, he passed his 
busy, happy, peaceful life. Accessible to all who 
visited him, gracious to all, and most helpful and 
kindly to all who seemed to him to have an earnest 
purpose, he will be remembered by scores who, like 
the writer of these pages, have seen him amid his 
books, maps, and papers. Such was his benignity, 
that little nieces and grandnieces peeping into his 
study would receive more than a passing word or 
smile ; and " come little one " proved a kindly preface 
to a five minutes' refreshing talk, after which the good 
old man would put on his great horn spectacles once 
more and go on with his work. On Sundays he wrote 
letters to his old friends — ^long, discursive, charming 
epistles, full of his own sweetness, and always strik- 
ingly adapted to the character of the correspondent. 
The house in which he so long lived in Berlin has 
recently been taken down to make room for an elegant 
row of shops. Visitors to that city wha may wish to 
know where Eitter lived, must look at the block on the 
Gens d'Armes Market, at the comer of the Tauben and 
Charlotten Streets. His library, which was so large 
that it filled three rooms, and was estimated at upwards 
of thirty thousand volumes, has all been broken up ; 
some of his books have found their way even to Ame- 
rica. It cost upwards of seventy-five thousand thalers, 
or eleven thousand pounds. It brought at auction but 
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fourteen thousand, or a little more than two thousand 
pounds* 

Eitter died September 29, 1859, at the age of eighty 
years. He was in good health almost to the last ; and 
in a letter written to his friends at Schnepfenthal that 
same summer, his style is sunny as ever. He was 
buried on the 1st day of October, in the burying-ground 
outside of the Oranienburg Gate of Berlin.f On the 
night before his decease, as his pastor sat by his bed- 
side and pressed his hand, quoting the beautiful twenty- 
third Psalm, "The Lord is my Shepherd," Ritter replied, 
" He has guided me thus far, and He will not desert 
me now." These were among his last words. But his 
memory yet lives. Germany is a nobler and better 
land to-day for Bitter's penetrating, powerful influence. 
The thousands who heard him cannot, if they would, 
shake off the spell which he laid upon them ; and not 
in the enthusiasm which all his scholars feel for him, 
but in the deepening of all the Christian channels of 
Germany, there is an enduring record of his career. 
No one can visit that country now and not see that a 
new epoch is come ; that among the foremost scholars 
of that land there is a recognition, not only of the 
spirit of Christianity, but of Christian ordinances, 
which, not fifty years ago, was foreign to the nation. 

* These items, communicated to me orally by my ftiends Professors 
Petermann and Eoner, I must quote from memory. 

1 1 was on my way from the United States to attend his lectures a 
second time, when, while making a slight tour in Ireland, the news 
reached me through the newspapers that the great and good man had 
gone to his home. 
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Such lives as Bunsen's, Mendelssohn's, Perthes's, and 
Eitter's, cannot be spent* in vain; and in Germany, 
just as it would be in England or America, they are 
all the more influentisd for not being professionally 
ecclesiastical What the strength of Tennyson is to 
England, and the purity of Longfellow is to America, 
the avowed recognition of Christianity in Eitter, a man 
of science, is to Germany ; and only those who have 
closely watched the influence of such men on their age 
know how unspeakably great it is. 



THE END. 
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